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"All  Quiet  Along  the  Potomac'" 


Dedication 


To  His  Excellency,  Howard  M. 
Gore,  Governor  of  West  Virginia, 
whose  high  qualities  of  mind  and 
character  have  won  our  deep  respect 
and  unqualified  admiration,  we  dedi- 
cate this  book. 


Foreword 

The  Junior  Class  of  Shepherd  College  takes  real 
pleasure  in  presenting  tb?  twelfth  volume  of  THE  COHON- 
GOROOTA  to  its  readers.  We  have  included  in  our  book 
a  record  of  the  school's  activities  and  a  number  of  pictures 
that  we  hope  may  prove  a  pleasure  to  our  schoolmates  and 
teachers  not  only  at  the  present  time  but  also  in  future 
years  as  a  reminder  of  happy  by-gone  days.  We  have  also 
sought  to  add  to  the  interest  of  the  annual  of  1925,  by  in- 
cluding historic  pictures  and  sketches  that  will  serve  to 
revive  memories  of  the  Stirling  days  of  1775,  when  brave 
and  patriotic  Virginians  from  the  Shenandoah  Valley,  many 
of  them  our  own  ancestors,  made  a  "bee-line  march"  to 
Boston  to  offer  their  services  to  George  Washington, 
Commander-in-Chief  of  the  American  forces. 

We  extend  our  sincere  thanks  to  President  White  and 
to  Miss  Turner,  our  class  officer,  for  their  assistance  in  our 
work.  We  would  also  express  our  indebtedness  to  our 
advertisers  and  to  all  others  who  have  contributed  in  any 
way  to  the  success  of  this  issue  of  THE  COHONGOROOTA. 


Four 


Howard  M.  Gore 


Howard  M.  Gore  was  born  October  12,  1877,  in  Clarksburg,  West  Virginia. 
He  is  a  son  of  Solomon  D.  and  Marietta  Payne  Gore.  Except  for  the  four  years 
dining  which  he  was  a  student  in  West  Virginia  University,  from  which  he  was 
graduated  with  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  Mr.  Gore  never  left  his  farm  home 
in  Harrison  County  until  he  went  to  Washington  three  years  ago  at  the  request 
of  the  national  farm  organizations  to  do  a  special  work  in  bringing  about  a  co- 
operative movement  among  the  packers  and  cattle  raisers,  for  the  Department  of 
Agriculture.  Owing  to  his  phenomenal  success  in  this  special  work,  he  attracted 
the  attention  of  the  President  who  appointed  him  Assistant  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, and  later,  upon  the  death  of  Secretary  Wallace,  a  member  of  his  Cabinet. 

It  was  in  the  autumn  of  1921  that  Mr.  Gore  went  from  his  home  among  the 
the  hills  to  take  up  his  work  at  the  National  Capitol.  Up  to  this  time  he  had 
taken  little  interest  in  the  politics  of  his  county  and  state.  Outside  of  a  membership 
on  the  State  Board  of  Education  he  had  never  held  any  public  office,  but  had  re- 
mained on  the  farm  devoting  his  entire  time  to  raising  pure  bred  livestock. 

Three  months  after  his  appointment  as  Assistant  Secretary  of  Agriculture  he 
announced  his  candidacy  for  governor  on  the  Republican  ticket.  Then  this  sin- 
cere, quiet  yet  striking  man  carried  his  cause  to  the  every-day  folk  of  West  Vir- 
ginia and  they  carried  him  to  the  governor's  chair  by  an  overwhelming  majority. 

Mr.  Gore  has  the  distinction  of  being  the  only  Governor  elected  last  November 
in  the  United  States  who  polled  more  votes  than  President  Coolidge.  He  also  is 
the  first  Cabinet  officer  in  the  history  of  the  United  States  to  resign  to  accept  the 
governorship  of  a  state. 
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Seven 


IN  MEMORIAM 


Winona  Belle  Wageley,  a  member  of  the  Senior 
Secondary  Class,  passed  out  of  this  life  on  December 
6,  1924. 

Alas  for  him  who  never  sees 
The  stars  shine  through  his  cypress-trees! 
Who,  hopeless,  lays  his  dead  away. 
Nor  looks  to  see  the  breaking  day! 
Across  the  mournful  marbles  play! 
Who  hath  not  learned,  in  hours  of  faith, 
The  truth  to  flesh  and  sense  unknown, 
That  Life  is  ever  lord  of  Death, 
And  Love  can  never  lose  its  own! 


College  Song 


Close  beside  Potomac's  waters, 

Of  historic  fame, 
Stands  our  noble  Alma  Mater, 

Glorious,  her  name. 


Lift  the  chorus,  speed  it  onward. 

Loud  her  praises  ring;, 
Hail  to  thee,  dear  Shepherd  College, 

Hail,  all  hail,  we  sing. 

Nestled  in  the  quiet  hamlet, 

'Neath  the  azure  blue, 
Sends  she  forth  her  sons  and  daughters, 

Loyal,  loving,  true. 

Fondly  in  our  memory  resting, 

Happy  gladsome  days; 
Still  to  thee,  dear  Alma  Mater, 

Offer  we  our  praise. 


Zip!    Whack!    Loom!  Crack! 
Old  Po-to-mae! 
S  C.    That's  we! 
West  Virginia ! 


Chorus 


Colors 
Old  Gold  and  Blue 


Motto 
Plus  ultra 


->  _ 
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THE  PRESIDENT'S  COTTAGE 


THE  TRAINING  SCHOOL 


W.  II.  S.  WHITE 

English,  French  and  Professional  Subjects 

Student,  Salem  College;  Graduate  Glenvillc  Nor- 
mal School;  A.  B.  West  Virginia  University;  Student, 
.Johns  Hopkins  University.  A.  M.  West  Virginia 
University.  Principal  Flatwoods,  1904-6;  Superin- 
tendent Burnsville,  1906-7;  Superintendent  King- 
wood,  1910-11;  Principal  Flemington  High  School, 
1912-13;  Superintendent  Piedmont  District  Schools 
11)13-18;  Superintendent  Logan,  1918-20.  President 
Shepherd  College  State  Normal  School.  1920. 


A.  D.  KENAMOND 
Mathematics,  Chemistry,  Physics 


Assistant  to  the  President  and  Director  of  Summer 
School 


Graduate  of  West  Liberty  State  Normal,  11)00; 
'Taught  in  a  rural  school  three  years.  A.  B.  West 
Virginia,  11)07.  Teacher  of  Science  and  Mathe- 
matics Concord  State  Normal,  Spring  1907.  Teach- 
er of  Science  and  First  Assistant  West  Liberty 
Stale  Normal,  1907-12.  including  Summers  1908-10- 
11.  Attended  Summer  School  West  Virginia  Uni- 
versity 1907  and  1909,  and  University  of  Chicago 
of  1912,  and  1922  and  Autumn  1923.  Shepherd 
College  State  Normal  School  11)12. 


MABEL  HENSHAW  GARDINER 

History,  Economics  and  Civics 

M.  P.  L.  New  Windsor  College,  Md.,  1886. 
Taught  near  Sumter,  S.  C,  1886-7;  Glenwood,  Md., 
1887-8;  Newtown,  W.  Va.,  1888-1);  Private  School, 
Luray,  Va.,  1895-6;  Inwood,  W.  Va.,  1896-7;  Mt. 
Airv  School,  Bcrkelev  Countv,  1897-8;  Teacher 
Fairmont  State  Normal,  1899-1903.  A.  B.  West 
Virginia  University,  1915.  M.  A.  Student  at  West 
Virginia  University  for  Summer  terms  of  1923  and 
1924.    Shepherd  College  State  Normal  School,  1903. 


ELLA  MAY  TURNER 
English 

Graduate  Shepherd  College  State  Nornal  School, 
1895;  Teacher  Public  School,  1896-1903.  Assistant 
in  Training  School,  Marshall  College  State  Normal, 
1903-4.  A.  B.  West  Virginia  University,  1906. 
Instructor  Glenville  State  Normal  School,  Spring 
Term,  1907.  Instructor  in  Science,  Shepherd  Col- 
lege Slate  Normal  School,  1907-13.  A.  M.  Wesl 
Virginia  Universitv,  1911.  Graduate  Student  Cor- 
nell University  Summers,  1910-11-12-20  and  21. 
Student  George  Peabody  College  for  Teachers  Sum- 
mer Term  1918.  Instructor  in  English,  Shepherd 
College  Slate  Normal  School,  1913. 


ADDIE  ROSALIE  IRELAND 
Art 

Rural  Schools.  Morgantown  High  School.  Art 
Diploma  West  Virginia  University,  1900.  Student 
West  Virginia  University,  1901-2.  Scholarship 
Member  of  Art  Students'  League,  New  York  City, 
1902-3.  Student  and  Assistant  in  School  of  Edu- 
cation, University  of  Chicago,  1905-6.  Student 
three  Summers  in  West  Virginia  University  and  one 
Summer  in  New  York  School  of  Fine  and  Applied 
Art.  Instructor  West  Virginia  University,  Summer 
19015  and  Spring  1901.  Art  Supervisor,  Fairmont 
Public  Schools,  1906-11.  Shepherd  College  State 
Normal  School,  1912. 


W.  R.  LEGGE 

Biology  and  Agriculture 

Director  of  Athletics 

Graduate  of  Randolph-Macon  Academy,  Front 
Royal,  Va.,  1909.  Graduate  Virginia  Polytechnic 
Institute,  Blacksburg,  Va.,  1913,  with  a  degree  of 
B.  S.  M.  S.  Iowa  State  College,  1915.  Instructor 
Horticulture  Iowa  State  College,  1915;  Extension 
Specialist  in  Horticulture,  West  Virginia  University, 
1916-21.  Shepherd  College  State  Normal  School, 
1921. 


FLORENCE  SHAW 

Suspervior  of  Teacher  Training,  Upper  Grades 

B.  S.  Kirksville  State  Teachers'  College.  Teacher 
of  Rural  Schools  for  three  years.  Five  years  teaching 
in  High  Schools.  Shepherd  College  Stale  Normal 
School,  192I5. 


WINONA  CARY 

Supervisor  of  Teacher  Training,  Lower  Grades 

Graduate  of  Seneca  High  School,  Seneca,  S.  C. 
Student  of  Peabody  College,  Nashville,  Tenn. 
Teacher  and  Supervisor  in  North  Carolina  and  Vir- 
ginia Schools.  Shepherd  College  State  Normal 
School,  Summers  1922-24.    Present  position,  1921. 


[.  0.  AS  1 1 

Education 

Graduate  Tyler  County  High  School  1910.  A. 
B.  West  Virginia  University,  1914.  University  of 
Wisconsin,  Summer.  1915.  A.  M.  University  of 
Nebraska,  1917.  Graduate  Student  University  of 
California,  1917-18.  Taught  five  years  in  rural 
schools.  Taught  in  Tyler  Countv  High  School, 
1914-16.  Principal  Clay  County  High  School,  1918- 
19.  Principal  and  District  Superintendent,  St. 
Mary's  1920-21;  Principal  and  District  Superinten- 
dent", Shinston,  1921-24.  Head  of  Educational  De- 
partment, Shepherd  College  State  Normal,  School 
1921. 


RUTH  S.  WALDRON 

i  Music 

A.  B.  Rollins  College,  Florida;  Diplomas  in  Organ 
and  Public  School  Music;  Graduate  work,  Univer- 
sity of  Cieorgia  and  University  of  Virginia.  Two 
years  experience  as  teacher  of  Music  in  High  School 
at  Hephzibah,  Georgia.  Shepherd  College  Stale 
Normal  School,  1924. 


MABEL  M.  HALL 

Home  Economics 

Graduate  Ames  High  School:  B.  S.  in  Home  Eco- 
nomics from  Iowa  State  College.  Graduate  study 
in  Home  Economics  Education  Iowa  State  College. 
Taught  Home  Economics  and  Physical  Training  in 
Smith-Hughes  Vocational  High  School  at  Missouri 
Valley,  Iowa,  two  years.  Shepherd  College  State 
Normal  School,  1924. 
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ETTA  0.  WILLIAMS 


Commercial  Subjects 

Graduate  Washington  County  High  School,  Ha- 
gerstown,  Md.  Graduate  Columbia  Business  College 
Hagerstown,  Md.  Teacher  Columbia  Business  Col- 
lege. Shorthand  Diploma  Gregg  School,  Chicago,  111. 
Student  Columbia  University,  B.  C.  S.,  Bowling 
Green  Business  University.  Shepherd  College  State 
Normal  School,  1915. 


JESSIE  TROTTER 
Latin,  Mathematics  and  Geography 


Student  West  Virginia  Wesleyan  College.  A.  B. 
West  Virginia  University;  A.  M.  Columbia  Univer- 
sity. Teacher  of  Latin  and  Mathematics,  Wesleyan 
College  from  time  of  graduation  until  1911;  same 
subjects  in  Grafton  High  School  for  two  years, 
Morgantown  High  School  four  years.  Shepherd 
College  State  Normal  School,  101'.)'. 


W.  \\.  THACHER 

History  and  Economics 
Director  of  Extension 

A.  B.  West  Virginia  University,  1911.  A.  M. 
University  of  Chicago,  191(1.  Teacher  in  West 
Virginia  High  Schools,  1911-15.  Teacher,  Marshall 
College,  Spring  1911  and  1916.  Principal  High 
School,  Paxtoii.  111.,  1917-1X.  Superintendent  'of 
Schools,  Davis,  W.  Va.,  1918-23.  Shepherd  College 
State  Normal  School,  1923. 


STEWART  E.  ARNOLD 

Librarian  and  Registrar 

Western  Maryland  College,  A.  B.  Graduate  stu- 
dent West  Virginia  University,  Ohio  Slate  Univer- 
sity, Chautauqua  Library  School.  Principal  Pied- 
mont High  School,  1917-23.  Librarian  Warren 
High  School,  Warren,  Ohio,  1923-21.  Shepherd 
College  State  Normal  School,  1924. 


MARY  E.  GIBSON 
Expression 


Nineteen 


ENOCH  HOWARD  VICKERS,  '84 
Sponsor  of  the  Class  of  '25 


Twenty-two 


Senior  Class 


COLORS  FLOWER 
( )rchid  and  Silver  Sweet  Pea 


MOTTO 

Today,  we  launch.   Where  shall  we  anchor? 


YELL 

( !hicka-lac-a-lac-a-lac ! 
Bum-a-rac-a-rac-a-rac ! 
Bum-arum-arum-aree ! 
We're  the  Seniors,  don't  yon  see? 
At  old  S.  0.  best  class  alive. 
Seniors,  Seniors,  '25! 


OFFICERS 

President   Eliza  Branham 

Vice-President  Upton  Martin 

Secretary  Virginia  Laise 

Treasurer  Bessie  Harr 

Reporter  Anna  Jones 

Sergeant  Cornelius  Carter 

Cheer  Leader  '  Cedric  Reynolds 


-»  

Twenty  three 


Senior  Class  History 

To  write  a  history  that  would  do  justice  to  the  meekest  as  well  as  the  most 
broad-minded  class  that  has  ever  been  graduated  from  Shepherd  College  would 
require  too  much  time,  space,  and  research.  We  should  like  to  take  a  retrospect 
of  our  school  career,  trace  the  personal  history  of  each  member  and  note  the  honors 
each  has  won  on  the  roll  of  fame,  but  the  size  of  the  class  and  the  number  and 
variety  of  its  achievements  preclude  any  such  undertaking  in  the  short  space 
allotted  to  this  work. 

It  matters  not  whence  we  come,  whither  we  go,  who  we  are  or  whether  we 
be  few  or  many,  we  are  an  illustrious  class.  Long  after  we  have  left  these  halls 
many  will  look  back  upon  our  past  and  with  a  sigh  will  say,  "Would  that  I,  too, 
had  been  a  member  of  the  class  of  '25!"  And  well  might  they  wish  it,  for  we 
have  always  shown  in  hours  of  defeat  as  well  as  success,  a  spirit  of  cheerfulness 
and  brightness.  Those  who  have  been  jolly  and  optimistic  have  succeeded  in 
exercising  their  influence  over  those  of  a  more  demure  and  quiet  nature. 

We  have  not  yet  grown  too  old  for  fun  and  when  the  time  comes  for  merry- 
making the  Seniors  are  always  ready  and  eager  to  enter  into  it  wholeheartedly. 
( )ur  many  pleasant  experiences  have  been  more  than  compensation  for  our  cares 
and  difficulties.  We  have  worked  enthusiastically  in  helping  to  improve  the  va- 
rious organizations,  religious,  social,  scholastic,  and  athletic,  all  of  which  have  af- 
forded us  much  pleasure  and  profit.  Especially  were  the  athletic  contests  intensely 
interesting  and  by  them  we  proved  that  we  are  good  losers  as  well  as  clever  and, 
nearly  always,  sure  winners. 

However  school  life  is  not  all  contests  and  social  functions.  The  most  valu- 
able training  comes  from  learning  how  to  surmount  obstacles  and  difficulties  with 
success.  The  course  is  so  planned  that  we  may  all  have  experience  in  attacking 
problematic  situations  that  come  before  us  in  later  years,  the  solving  of  which 
make  life  worth  the  living.  Here  our  barren  minds  have  gone  through  the  various 
stages  of  cultivation  and  here  at  last  the  seeds  of  modern  pedagogy  have  been 
implanted.  Surely  the  ground  is  so  well  prepared  that  these  seeds  will  develop: 
surely  the  members  of  this  class  will  become  such  teachers  as  have  never  yet  been 
presented  to  the  state  of  West  Virginia. 


  t» 

Twenty-four 


However  when  we  go  forth  as  graduates,  the  school  will  not  be  bankrupt, 
neither  will  our  brains  be  overburdened  with  ideas.  We  do  not  claim  to  be  encyclo- 
pedias of  knowledge.  It  was  not  for  this  that  we  came  to  Shepherd  College. 
The  development  of  the  power  of  thought  has  been  our  chief  aim  and  if  we  have 
succeeded  in  this  we  believe  that  our  first  steps  in  education  have  not  been  faltering. 
When  Mathematics  and  Latin  are  forgotten,  when  we  are  no  longer  able  to  give 
chemical  symbols,  the  power  of  thought  will  remain.  It  will  be  by  our  use  of  this 
power  that  the  Normal  School  and  its  influence  will  be  estimated. 

On  the  day  of  our  graduation  we  shall  receive  that  which  only  outwardly 
shows  that  our  work  has  been  faithful  and  earnest.  We  have  in  the  past  gone 
over  only  the  small  knolls  and  hills,  resting  at  times  in  the  fresh  green  valleys, 
but  now  we  stand  at  the  foot  of  the  great  mountain  ready  to  ascend  because  we 
have  been  faithful  in  things  of  less  moment.  As  we  begin  to  climb  this  mountain 
before  us,  we  shall  linger  a  moment  and  with  a  feeling  of  triumph,  mingled  deeply 
with  sincere  sadness,  bid  farewell  to  our  Alma  Mater  where  the  happy  hours  we 
have  spent  and  the  friendships  we  have  made  will  ever  remain  among  our  most 
cherished  and  precious  memories. 

Bessie  Harr. 


->   
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Senior  Normal  Class 

COLORS  FLOWER 
Crimson  and  Gold  Red  Rose 

MOTTO 

Excelsior 


YELL 

Pepper,  pepper,  pepperation! 
We're  the  Senior  aggregation! 
We  create  a  great  sensation, 
Pepper,  pepper,  pepperation! 


OFFICERS 

President  '  Cedric  Reynolds 

Vice-President  Upton  Martin 

Secretary-Treasurer  Bessie  Harr 

Sergeant   Cornelius  Carter 

Cheer  Leader  Helen  Ellis 


—   — > 

Twenty-six 


Senior 


Short  Course  Glass 


CLASS  COLORS  FLOWER 
Yellow  and  White  Daisy 

MOTT( ) 
Row.    Don't  drift 


OFFICERS 

President   .  Earl  Henderson 

Vice-President  Virginia  Ricamore 

Secretary  Madaline  Miller 

Treasurer  Pearl  Reeder 

Reporter  Alice  Le  Fevre 

Sergeant  George  Rexrode 

Cheer  Leader  Lillian  Milleson 


Twenty-seven 


•St* 


Senior  Secondary  Class 


COLORS  FLOWER 
Green  and  Wliite  White  Rose 


MOTTO 

The  ropes  of  the  past  ring  the  bells  of  the  future 
OFFICERS 

President  James  William  Flanagan 

Vice-President  Silas  McClung  Compton 

Secretary-Treasurer  Christine  Geary 

Reporter  Lewis  Taxter  Welshans 

Sergeant  John  Lee  Van  Metre 


Twenty-eight 


ANNA  MARSHALL  JONES 

Martinsburg,  W.  Va. 

Standard  Normal  Course.  Entered  Shepherd 
College  Summer  1923.  Graduated  from  Mar- 
tinsburg High  School.  Member  Ciceronian  Lit- 
erary Society,  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  Story  Telling  Club 
and  Basketball  Team.  Treasurer  C.  L.  S.  Sum- 
mer 1923;  Reporter  Senior  Class;  Reporter  C.  L. 
S.j  1925. 


CEDRIC  OKELL  REYNOLDS 

Martinsburg,  W.  Va. 

Standard  Normal  Course.  Entered  Shepherd 
College  Fall  1923.  Graduated  from  Martins- 
burg High  School.  Member  C.  L.  S.,  Story 
Telling  Club,  Choral  Club,  and  Football,  Basket- 
ball and  Baseball  Teams.  Vice-President  Arl 
Club  1923-  Cohongoroota  Staff  1924;  Picket  Staff 
1924  and  1925;  President  Senior  Normal  Class. 


CAROLINE  NEWTON  BRANHAM 

Hedges vi lle,  W.  Va. 

Standard  Normal  Course.  Entered  Shepherd 
College  Summer  1923.  Graduated  from  Hedges- 
ville  High  School.  Member  Y.  W.  C.  A., 
Story  Telling  Club,  Ciceronian  Literary  Society, 
Basketball  Team.  Secretary  C.  L.  S.  1924; 
Reporter  Story  Telling  Club  1925. 


Twenty-nine 


MARY  ELIZA  BRANHAM 


Hedgesville,  W.  Va. 

Standard  Normal  Course.  Entered  Shepherd 
College  Summer  1922.  Graduated  from  Hed- 
gesville High  School.  Member  Story  Telling 
Club,  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  Forensic  Club  and  Ciceronian 
Literary  Society.  Secretary  Story  Telling  Club 
1924;  President  Senior  Class  1925;  Ciceronian 
Essayist  1925. 


BESSIE  CARROLL  HARR 

Petersburg,  W.  Va. 

Standard  Normal  Course.  Entered  Shepherd 
College  Summer  19215.  Graduated  from  Peters- 
burg High  School,  Short  Course  Shepherd  Col- 
lege. Member  Parthenian  Literary  Society, 
Forensic  Club  and  Story  Telling  Club.  Secre- 
tary-Treasurer Senior  Normal  Class;  Reporter  P. 
L.  S.  F"irst  Semester  1924-25;  Treasurer  Senior 
Class  1925;  President  Story  Telling  Club  1925; 
Treasurer  P.  L.  S.  1925.  Member  Basketball 
Team. 


HILDA  VIRGINIA  SIEBERG 

Brandywine,  W.  Va. 

Standard  Normal  Course.  Filtered  Shepherd 
College  Summer  1924.  Graduated  from  St.. 
John's  Academy,  Petersburg,  \V.  Va.  Attended 
Ellicott  City  High  School.  Member  Parthenian 
Literary  Society  and  Story  Telling  Club.  Vice- 
President  Story  Telling  Club  1925. 


—  <» 

Thirty 


ft.  € 


HELEN  MEADE  ELLIS 

Hedgesville,  W.  Va. 

Standard  Normal  Course.  Entered  Shepherd 
College  Eall  1923.  Graduated  from  Hedgesville 
High  School.  Member  Story  Telling  Club,  C.  L. 
S.,  Y.  W.  C.  A.  and  Forensic  Club.  Cheer 
Leader  Junior  Normal  Class  1924;  Secretary 
Student  Council  1924;  Treasurer  Story  Telling 
Club  1924;  Secretary  C.  L.  S.  1924;  Fiction  Editor 
Cohongoroota  1924;  President  Y.  W.  C.  A.  1924- 
25;  President  C.  L.  S.  1925;  Organization  Editor 
Picket  1925. 


LELA  MARGARET  ZINN 

Charles  Town,  W.  Va. 

Standard  Normal  Course.  Entered  Shepherd 
College  Summer  1923.  Graduated  from  Charles 
Town  High  School.  Member  Ciceronian  Liter- 
ary Society,  Choral  Club  and  Basketball  Team. 
Reporter  Junior  Normal  Class  1924. 


EDNA  JANE  BENDER 

Martinsburg,  W.  Va. 

Standard  Normal  Course.  Graduated  Short 
Course  Shepherd  College.  Member  Story  Tell- 
ing Club,  Y.  W.  C.  A. 


ft.  € 


ALICE  LANSDALE  LE  FEVRE 

Shepherdstown,  W.  Va. 

Short  Course.  Entered  Shepherd  College  Fall 
1924.  Graduated  Fort  Loudoun  Seminary.  At- 
tended Charles  Town  High  School.  Member  C. 
L  S.,  Story  Telling  Club  and  Y.  W.  C.  A. 


GEORGE  MARION  REXRODE 

Fort  Seybert,  W.  Va. 

Short  Course.  Entered  Shepherd  College  Fall 
1924.  Graduated  from  St.  John's  Academy. 
Attended  Capital  University  Academy.  Mem- 
ber P.  L.  S.,  Forensic  Club  and  Story  Telling 
Club.  President  Parthenian  Literary  Society. 
Vice-President  Forensic  Club.  Forensic  Inter- 
Collegiate  Debater  and  Orator  1925. 


MARGARET  BOWEN  MACOUGHTRY 

Summit  Point,  W.  Va. 

Short  Course.  Entered  Shepherd  College  Sum- 
mer 1924.  Graduated  from  St.  Hilda's  Hall, 
Charles  Town.  Member  Story  Telling  Club,  Y. 
W.  C.  A.,  Ciceronian  Literary  Society  and 
Basketball  Team.    Secretary  C.  L.  S.  1925. 


Thirty-two 


ISAAC  SCOTT  CALHOUN 


Brushy  Hun,  W.  Va. 

Short  Course.  Entered  Shepherd  College  Fall 
1924.  Graduated  from  St.  .John's  Academy. 
Member  Parthenian  Literary  Society,  Forensic 
Club  and  Story  Telling  Club.  Member  Upper 
Ten  1924;  Reporter  P.  L.  S.;  Reporter  Story 
Telling  Club;  Executive  Secretary  Forensic  Club. 


LOLA  CHRISTINE  WILSON 

Hendricks,  W.  Va. 

Short  Course.  Entered  Shepherd  College  Sum- 
mer 192  1.  Graduated  from  Parsons  I  ligh  School. 
Attended  Davis  and  Elkins  College. 


GEORGE  EDWARD  NOLAM) 

Great  Cacapon,  W.  Va. 

Short  Course.  Entered  Shepherd  College  Sum- 
mer 1923.  Graduated  from  Paw  Paw  High 
School.  Member  Parthenian  Literary  Society. 
President  Morgan  County  Club  Summer  1924. 


ft.  € 


MARY  EVELYN  FUSS 

IIedgesvillk,  W.  Va. 

Standard  Normal  Course.  Entered  Shepherd 
College  Summer  1923.  Craduated  from  Hedg- 
esville  High  School,  and  Short  Course  Shepherd 
College.  Member  Y.  W.  C.  A.  and  Ciceronian 
Literary  Society. 


WILLIAM  REAR  FOOT  MYERS 

Shephkrdstown,  W.  Va. 

Secondary  Course.  Entered  Shepherd  College 
Fall  1924.  Graduated  from  Shepherdstown  High 
School.  Member  Ciceronian  Literary  Society 
and  Basketball  Squad. 


ZELLA  INEZ  SHADE 

Martinsburg,  W.  Va. 

Standard  Normal  Course.  Entered  Shepherd 
College  Summer  1922.  Graduated  from  Mar- 
tinsburg High  School,  Shepherd  College  Short 
Course.  Member  Ciceronian  Literary  Society, 
Y.  W.  C.  A.  and  Picket  Staff  Summer  1924. 


Thirty-four 


IRVING  WENDELL  HOLLIDA 

Martinsburg,  W.  Va. 

Secondary  Course.  Entered  Shepherd  College 
Summer  1 923.  Graduated  from  Shepherdstown 
High  School  1923.  Member  Parthenian  Literary 
Society. 


CARRIE  ESTELLE  LIGGETT 

Wardensville,  W.  Va. 

Secondary  Course.  Entered  Shepherd  College 
Fall  1924.  Graduated  fromWardensville  High 
School  1924.  Member  Y.  W.  C.  A.  and  Par- 
thenian Literary  Society. 


WILLIAM  GORDON  SMITH 

Red  Creek,  W.  Va. 

Secondary  Course.  Entered  Shepherd  College 
Spring  1922.  Member  Baseball  Squad  1922-24. 
Left  Tackle  Football  Team  1924.  Sergeant  Par- 
thenian Literary  Society,  Vice-President  Par- 
thenian Literary  Society  1924. 


Thirty-five 
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ERNEST  CLINE  VAN  METRE 

Secondary  Course.  Entered  Shepherd  College 
Fall  1924.  Graduated  from  Shepherdstown  High 
School.    Member  Ciceronian  Literary  Society. 


ELEANORE  NEWTON  DUVALL  LIGHT 

II EDGES VI LLK,  W.  Va. 

Short  Course.  Entered  Shepherd  CollegeSum- 
mer  1923.  Graduated  from  Hedgesville  High 
School.    Attended  West  Virginia  University. 


CHESTER  BURR  HIETT 

Martinsburg,  W.  Va. 

Standard  Normal  Course.  Entered  Shepherd 
College  Summer  1922.  Graduated  from  Great 
Cacapon  and  Martinsburg  High  Schools.  Mem- 
ber Parthenian  Literary  Society  and  Berkeley 
County  Club. 


Thirty-six 


SARA  VIRGINIA  LAISE 


Bunker  Hill,  W.  Va. 

Normal  Course.  Entered  Shepherd  College 
Fall  1923.  Graduated  from  Bunker  Hill  High 
School  1923.  Member  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  Parthenian 
Literary  Society,  Story  Telling  Club,  Forensic 
Club  and  Choral  Club.  Vice-President  Jun- 
ior Normal  1923-24,  Assistant  Editor  The  Co- 
hongoroota,  Secretary  Y.  W.  C.  A.  1923-24, 
President  Story  Telling  Club,  Second  Semester 

1923-  21  and  First  Semester  1924-25,  Treasurer  P. 
L.  S.  1924,  Reporter  Forensic  Club  1924-25, 
Secretary  P.  L.  S.  1925,  Member  Debating  Team 

1924-  25,  Member  Picket  Staff  1924-25,  Secretary 
Senior  Classes  1924-25,  Senior  Normal  Repre- 
sentative for  The  Cohongoroota,  Member  Bas- 
ketball Team,  1923-24,  Member  and  Manager 
Basketball  Team  1924-25. 


LEWIS  TAXTER  WELSHANS 

Shepherdstown,  W.  Va. 

Secondary  Course.  Entered  Shepherd  College 
Fall  1924.  Graduated  from  Shepherdstown  High 
School  1924.  Member  Parthenian  Literary  So- 
ciety.   Reporter  of  Senior  Secondary  Class. 


GENEVIEVE  EVANGELINE  EFFLAND 

Martinsburg,  W.  Va. 

Normal  Course.  Entered  Shepherd  College 
1921.  Graduated  from  Davis  High  School  1921. 
Member  Ciceronian  Literary  Society  and  Story 
Telling  Club. 


Velma  Burley 
Davis,  W.  Va. 

Cornelius  Berry  Carter 
Shepherdstown,  W.  Va. 

Virginia  Marie  DeHaven 
Martinsburg,  W.  Va. 

Oneita  Fay  Dick 
Charles  Town.  W.  Va. 

Dorothy  Edith  Donalds 
Thomas,  W.  Va. 

Hester  Amelia  Dugan 
I  [edgesville,  \\T.  Va. 

Ruby  Katherine  Creider 
Parsons,  W.  Va. 

Rosa  Lee  Hammersla 
I  [edgesville,  W.  Va. 

Clara  Hazel  Harris 
Martinsburg,  W.  Va. 

Dorothy  Virginia  Henkle 
Harpers  Ferry,  W.  Va. 

Julia  Lee  Hill 
Shepherdstow  n,  W.  Ya. 

Viola  May  Hoyt 
Thomas,  W.  Va. 

Flsi  e  M  an  I  Iummer 
Charles  Town,  W.  Va. 


Roy  Brown  Jenkins 
Mathias,  W.  Va. 

Arthur  Benton  Keller 
Rio,  W.  Va. 

Goldie  Clarice  Kidwell 
Wolf  Summit,  W.  Va. 

Sarah  Irene  Lentz 
Parsons,  YY.  Va. 

Daniel  Bedinger  Lucas 
Shepherdstown,  W.  Ya. 

Viola  May  Luzier 
Thomas,  \Y.  Va. 

Upton  Scott  Martin 
Shepherdstown,  W.  Va. 

Sara  Jennings  Miller 
Martinsburg,  W.  Ya. 

Ida  Rachel  Needy 
Shepherdstown,  W.  Va. 

Ahvella  Pearl  Peters 
Romney,  YV.  Va. 

Elmer  Luther  Poffenberger 
Sharpsburg,  Mil. 

Ruth  Rebecca  Ridgeway 
Ridgeway,  \Y.  Va. 

Larcie  Mullennex  Wilmoth 
Parsons,  W.  Va. 


Thirty-eight 


eft. 


Junior  College  Course 


Bernard  Irwin  Barnes 
Falling  Waters,  W.  Va. 


Justus  Arthur  Deahl 
Newburg,  W.  Va. 


Benjamin  Floyd  Flickinger 
Shepherdstown,  W.  Va. 


Short  Course 


Mary  Bradshaw 
Charles  Town,  W.  Va. 

Buth  Lucille  Chandler 
Thomas,  W.  Va. 

Naomi  Albin  Conklyn 
Charles  Town,  W.  Va. 

Opal  Cornelius 
Davis,  W.  Va. 

Ivy  Della  Fearnow 
Berkeley  Springs,  W.  Va. 

Harry  Bobert  Hansroth 
Orleans  Cross  Boads,  W.  Va. 

Francis  Earl  Henderson 
Slanesville,  W.  Va. 

Mary  Rosalie  Hollida 
Martinsburg,  W.  Va. 

Bettie  Harrison  Keller 
Bio,  W.  Va. 

Kenneth  Eugene  Knode 
Shepherdstown,  W.  Va. 

Hildegarde  Belle  Lemaster 
Martinsburg,  W.  Va. 

Sabina  Katherine  Lewis 
Inwood,  W.  Va. 

Helen  Gertrude  Matthews 
Martinsburg,  W.  Va. 


Pearl  Elizabeth  Mayhew 
Petersburg,  W.  Va. 

Helen  Madaline  Miller 
Martinsburg,  W.  Va. 

Carrie  Lillian  Milleson 
Slanesville,  W.  Va. 

Willa  Gold  Nottingham 
Boyer,  W.  Va. 

Gladys  Estelle  Pitzer 
Martinsburg,  W.  Va. 

Elizabeth  Catherine  Badcliffe 
Bidgeley,  W.  Va. 

Pearl  Bernardette  Beeder 
Great  Cacapon,  W.  Va. 

Helen  Virginia  Bicamore 
Shepherdstown,  W.  Va. 

Bebecca  Wayman  Seaton 
Romney,  W.  Va. 

Georgina  Sprague 
Kitzmiller,  Md. 

Mabel  Elizabeth  Stonestreet 
Maysville,  W.  Va. 

Eleanor  Poisal  Swartz 
Thomas,  W.  Va. 

Carrell  Henry  Turner 
Belington,  W.  Va. 


Winifred  Marjorie  Whitacre 
Whitacre,  Va. 


->   
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Secondary  Course 


Ruth  Hazel  Bell 
Shepherdstown,  W.  Va. 

Mary  Ellen  B  ready 
Martinsburg,  W.  Va. 

Lucille  Brown 
Kearneysville,  W.  Va. 

Silas  McClung  Compton 
Shepherdstown,  W.  Va. 

Florence  Virginia  Davis 
Shepherdstown,  W.  Va. 

Ethel  Dolly 
Franklin,  W.  Va. 

James  William  Flanagan 
Bakerton,  W.  Va. 

Mary  Christine  Geary 
Shepherdstown,  W.  Va. 

Hulda  Gross 
Paw  Paw,  W.  Va. 


Daniel  Crlizen  Link 
Shenandoah  Junction,  W.  Va. 

Daniel  Grove  Moler 
Shepherdstown,  W.  Va. 

Mary  Charlotte  Muldoon 
Shepherdstown,  W.  Va. 

Allison  Paul  Rider 
Shepherdstown,  W.  Va. 

Ella  Elizabeth  Sites 
Kearneysville,  W.  Va. 

Elizabeth  Stemple 
Aurora,  W.  Va. 

John  Lee  Van  Metre 
Shepherdstown.  W.  Va. 

William  Wade  Waddy 
Shepherdstown,  W.  Va. 

Martha  Ola  Warner 
Franklin,  W.  Va. 


— 

Forty 


Junior  Class 


COLORS 
Black  and  ( Irimson 


FLOWER 
Red  Carnation 


MOTT( ) 

Knowledge  comes,  but  Wisdom  lingers. 

YELL 

1-2-3-4-3-2-1-4 
Whom  for?    What  for? 
Whom  you  going  to  yell  for? 
Juniors!    Juniors!  Juniors! 

OFFICERS 

President  Klee  Whitmore 

Vice-President  Marian  Allen  Hirst 

Secretary  Doloros  Elizabeth  Wageley 

Treasurer.  Margaret  Flickinger 

Cheer  Leader  Dora  Belle  Miller 

Sergeant   James  Lester  Link 

Reporter  Gladys  Kathryn  Arnold 


CLASS 


Gladys  Kathryn  Arnold 
Rachael  Rebecca  Caskey 
Genevieve  Drenner 
Gertrude  Ellis 
Herbert  Everhart 

COHINNE  EvERSOLE 

Margaret  Louise  Flickinger 
Martha  Elizabeth  Gardner 
Stelman  Harper 
Marian  Allen  Hirst 
Margaret  Hodges 
Dorothy  Horn 
Edward  Johnson 
Stelman  Judy 
James  Lester  Link 
Reno  Rudolph  Lowe 


Henry  Byington  Maddex 
Theodore  Dalmus  Matthews 
Whitney  Theodore  Michael 
Dora  Belle  Miller 
Clyde  Benjamin  Nicodemus 
George  Nathan  O'Brien 
W  illiam  Stuart  Osbourn 
Mabel  Virginia  Rice 
John  Unger 

Kenny  Chambers  Van  Meter 
Golden  Harvell  Walper 
Doloros  Elizabeth  Wageley 
Klee  Whitmore 
Erma  Virginia  Whittington 
Mary  Catherine  Whittington 

HlLDRED  ZEILOR 


Forty-three 
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Junior  Class  History 

September  16,  1924,  the  members  of  the  Junior  Class  met  in  old  S.  C;  some 
for  their  first  time  and  others  beginning  their  normal  work  after  completing  the 
Secondary  or  the  Short  Course  in  '24. 

The  Junior  Class  has  representatives  from  practically  all  the  counties  of  the 
eastern  section  of  the  State.  Some  are  doing  College  work  hut  the  majority  are 
in  training  for  teachers.  It  is  one  of  the  largest  classes  ever  assembled  in  our 
grand  old  school  and  one  of  the  peppiest  and  brightest,  in  our  estimation,  at  least. 
We  ran  a  close  second  to  the  Seniors  in  the  Pep  Contest  conducted  this  year  by 
the  faculty.  Our  class  furnished  both  cheer  leaders,  who  very  enthusiastically 
performed  their  duties  during  the  entire  athletic  season. 

Not  only  were  the  Juniors  prominent  in  athletics  but  in  the  various  other  ac- 
tivities. We  are  especially  fortunate  in  giving  to  old  Blue  and  Gold  some  of  its 
most  renowned  athletes,  who  have  many  times  won  victory  for  our  school.  Like- 
wise in  the  Forensic  Club,  the  Choral  Club  and  the  Story  Telling  Club  our  class 
has  done  its  full  share. 

With  the  aid  of  Miss  Turner,  our  class  officer  and  adviser,  we  have  given 
several  interesting  chapel  programs  and  under  the  able  direction  of  Miss  Mabel 
Hall,  we  presented  a  play,  "Out  of  Town",  February  26,  1925,  with  much  success. 

We  feel  that  a  very  profitable  year  has  been  spent  and  hope  that  all  may 
return  next  fall  and  that  as  Seniors  we  may  be  as  happy  and  carefree,  as  we 
have  been  as  Juniors.  To  those  that  do  not  return  we  wish  much  success  and  hope 
that  they  may  return  to  Shepherd  College  in  the  near  future  for  the  completion  of 
their  course. 

Doloros  Wageley,  '26. 


Forty-four 


SPECIAL  SLXONDARY  CLASS 


COLORS  FLOWER 
Blue  and  White  Violet 

MOTTO 

Not  nl  the  top,  hut  climbing 

YELL 

BOOM  alacka!    Room  alacka! 
Bow!  wow!  wow! 
Chick  alacka!    chick  alacka! 
Chow!    chow!  chow! 
Well  I  guess! 

Special  Secondary!    yes!    yes!  yes! 
OFFICERS 

President  Alton  Ruben  Garmong 

Vice-President  William  Harold  Henderson 

Secretary  Bessie  Van  Devander 

Treasurer  Vivian  Lester  Mullenax 

Reporter  ! .  .Mayme  DeLawder 

CLASS  ROLL 

Leyburn  Russell  Brill  W  illiam  Boyd  Rooney 

Stuart  Crim  Sylvester  Pearl  Seeders 

Mayme  DeLawder  David  Henry  Stanley 

Mary  Shultz  Fisher  Sylvia  Teter 

Alton  Ruben  Garmong  Luther  Wilton  Thompson 

William  Harold  Henderson  Bessie  Van  Devander 

Chester  White 


Forty-five 


IN  SCHOOL  DAYS 


Parthenian  Literary  Society 


Colors:    Orange  and  Dark  Bluk 


Flower:    White  Carnation 


Motto  :  Prod 


rothssf  (/nam  amsptccrc 


First  Semester 

President  Earl  Henderson 

Vice-President  Arthur  Keller 

Secretary  Lillian  Milleson 

■Treasurer  Virginia  Laise 

Critic  Margaret  Clayton 

Reporter  Bettie  Keller 

Sergeant  Harold  Henderson 


Second  Semester 
George  Rexrode 
William  Smith 
Virginia  Laise 
Bessie  Harr 
Margaret  Flickinger 
Scott  Calhoun 
Martha  Warner 


MEMBERS 


Gladys  Arnold 
Ruth  Boll 
Klla  Bready 
Leyburn  Brill 
Scott  Calhoun 
Margaret  Clayton 
Forence  Davis 
May  me  DeLawder 
I  lester  Dugan 
Floyd  Flickinger 
Margaret  Flickinger 
Alton  Garmong 
Bessie  Hair 
Earl  Henderson 
Harold  Henderson 
Irving  Hollida 
Elsie  Hummer 
Arthur  Keller 


Virginia  Laise 
Sabina  Lewis 
Madaline  Miller 
Lillian  Milleson 
Charlotte  Muldoon 
Vivian  Mullenax 
Pearl  Reeder 
George  Rexrode 
Virginia  Ricamore 
William  Rooney 
Sylvester  Seeders 
I  lilda  Sieberg 
William  Smith 
Bessie  Van  Devander 
Kenny  Van  Meter 
Martha  Warner 
Taxter  Welshans 
J I  i  Id  red  Zcilor 


—g  - 
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Parthenian  Literary  Society 


Sometime  between  1871  and  1873,  the  young  ladies  of  Shepherd  College  or- 
ganized the  Parthenian  Literary  Society,  the  oldest  organization  in  the  school. 

In  spite  of  its  success  the  society  felt  that  it  could  not  do  its  best  work  without 
the  co-operation  of  the  young  men  of  the  school.  Therefore  in  1896,  the  Par- 
thenian Literary  Society  was  reorganized  and  both  sexes  were  made  eligible  for 
membership. 

It  is  the  custom  of  the  society  to  lender  a  literary  program  every  Friday 
afternoon  during  the  school  year.  These  programs  consist  of  productions,  suited 
to  the  varied  abilities  of  the  members  and  to  the  development  of  the  special  abilities 
of  those  who  participate  in  the  work.  The  benefits  of  this  training  cannot  be 
enumerated,  as  those  who  have  gone  out  from  its  hall  have  reaped  in  later  life 
the  rewards  for  their  efforts  in  this  society  in  every  vocation  in  which  they  have 
engaged. 

Every  year  since  1896.  the  Parthenian  Literary  Society  has  engaged  in  a 
friendly  contest  with  the  Ciceronian  Literary  Society.  These  contests  consist  of 
a  debate,  oration,  essay,  and  declamation,  and  take  place  annually  in  Commence- 
ment Week.  They  are  carried  on  with  a  high  degree  of  friendly  rivalry  and 
furnish  a  very  interesting  and  exciting  incident  in  the  history  of  the  school.  The 
Parthenians  have  not  carried  away  the  honors  every  year.  The  Ciceronians  have 
shared  in  the  victories  and  the  pennant,  which  is  awarded  to  the  victor,  has  served 
to  decorate  each  hall  from  time  to  time.  This  much  coveted  banner  now  adorns 
the  Parthenian  walls.  We  expect  the  contest  this  year  to  rival  all  previous  con- 
tests for  interest  and  enthusiasm,  and  we  are  confident  that  the  banner  will  remain 
in  the  Parthenian  Hall. 

Scott  Calhoun,  '25. 


Forty-nine 


Ciceronian  Literary  Society 


Colors:    Blue  and  White  Flower:    White  Rose 

Motto  :    Vincit  que  se  vincit 


OFFICERS 

First  Semester 

President   .  Helen  Ellis 

Vice-President  Whitney  Michael 

Secretary  Caroline  Branham 

Treasurer  Clyde  Nicodemus 

Reporter .  .  Corinne  Eversole 

Critic  Klee  Whitmore 

Sergeant  Kenneth  Knode 


Second  Semester 

Theodore  Matthews 
Upton  Martin 
Margaret  Macoughtry 
Whitney  Michael 
Anna  Jones 
Klee  Whitmore 
Daniel  Lucas 


MEMBERS 


Eugenia  A  they 

Alice  LeFevre 

Virginia  Billmyer 

W.  B.  Legge 

Caroline  Branham 

Lester  Link 

Eliza  Branham 

Margaret  Macoughtry 

Lucille  Brown 

Upton  Martin 

Gertrude  Carr 

Theodore  Matthews 

Cornelius  Carter 

Whitney  Michael 

Bachael  Caskey 

Dora  Miller 

Lillian  Clipp 

Grove  Moler 

Genevieve  Drenner 

Clyde  Nicodemus 

Gertrude  Ellis 

George  O'Brien 

Helen  Ellis 

Stuart  Osbourn 

Jesse  Engle 

Elmer  Poffenberger 

Herbert  Everhart 

Cedric  Reynolds 

Corinne  Eversole 

Allison  Bider 

William  Flanagan 

Elizabeth  Sites 

Martha  Gardner 

Susan  Staley 

Hulda  Grose 

Marguerite  Stanley 

Carrie  Harman 

W  ilton  Thompson 

Marian  Hirst 

Ernest  Van  Metre 

Dorothy  Horn 

John  Lee  Van  Metre 

Elizabeth  Houser 

William  Waddy 

Anna  Jones 

Doloros  Wageley 

Gertrude  Jones 

Winona  Wageley 

Kenneth  Knode 

Klee  Whitmore 

Mary  Whittington 


 <o 
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Ciceronian  Literary  Society 

The  Ciceronian  Literary  Society  was  established  November  26,  1873.  In 
1883  it  was  abolished  but  was  reorganized  in  1885.  From  that  time  it  has  been 
one  of  the  most  important  organizations  of  Shepherd  College. 

Since  the  establishment  of  the  society  it  has  held  weekly  meetings  in  the 
Ciceronian  Hall,  now  located  in  the  Old  College  Building,  from  the  corner  of  which 
the  bust  of  Cicero,  the  old  orator1,  keeps  watch  over  us.  There  are  also  many 
pictures  of  literary  value  on  the  walls  of  this  room,  some  of  which  are — "The 
Song  of  the  Lark",  "The  Last  Supper"  and  "The  Angelus".  We  leave  each 
meeting  having  seen  as  well  as  heard  something  worth  while. 

The  programs  are  interesting  and  varied.  They  consist  of  vocal  and  in-, 
strumental  selections,  orations,  essays,  debates,  readings,  current  topics,  stories, 
school  notes  and  jokes.  The  training  received  is  beneficial  in  various  walks 
of  life.    Many  prominent  men  and  women  have  been  members  of  this  society. 

In  1896,  the  Parthenians  challenged  the  Ciceronians  for  a  friendly  literary 
contest,  which  was  held  in  June,  and  each  succeeding  year  with  few  exceptions 
there  has  been  a  similar  contest.  These  contests  are  looked  forward  to  with  great 
pleasure  by  both  societies.  They  are  regarded  by  some  as  the  most  interesting 
feature  of  commencement  week.  The  Ciceronians  have  not  always  won;  the 
Parthenians  have  shared  equally  in  the  fruits  of  victory. 

In  1921  the  Parthenians  carried  away  all  the  honor's,  for  the  first  time  in  many 
years.  Though  we  believe  that  "It  is  better  to  have  fought  and  lost  than  never 
to  have  fought  at  all",  we  have  resolved  never  to  lose  again. 

As  long  as  Shepherd  College  State  Normal  School  exists,  we  hope  that  the 
Ciceronian  Literary  Society  will  be  the  foremost  society  in  the  school  and  continue 
to  train  young  men  and  women  for  a  well  rounded  life. 

Anna  M.  Jones,  '25. 
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Shepherd  College  Forensic  Club 


Color:    Gold  Flower:    Dark  Red  Carnation 

Motto:    Age  §uam  agis 
OFFICERS 

President  F.  Earl  Henderson 

Vice-President  George  M.  Rexrode 

Secretary-Treasurer  Lillian  Milleson 

Executive  Secretary  Scott  Calhoun 

Critic  Margaret  Clayton 

Reporter  Virginia  Laise 

Sergeant  Scott  Calhoun 


MEMBERS 


Eliza  Branham 
Scott  Calhoun 
Margaret  Clayton 
I  Ielen  Ellis 
Floyd  Flickinger 
Margaret  Flickinger 
Martha  Gardner 
Bessie  Harr 
F.  Earl  Henderson 


Harold  Henderson 
Virginia  Laise 
Sabina  Lewis 
Madaline  Miller 
Lillian  Milleson 
Vivian  Mullenax 
George  Rexrode 
Sylvester  Seeders 
Kenny  Van  Meter 
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Shepherd  College  Forensic  Club 

The  Forensic  Club  has  recently  completed  its  second  year  of  work  and  feels 
gratified  at  the  interest  manifested  by  the  students  in  the  organization.  The  club 
was  organized  in  the  fall  of  1924,  with  five  or  six  members.  Interest  and  enthu- 
siasm grew  until  a  large  number  were  members  by  the  close  of  the  year. 

This  year  the  club  was  reorganized  with  a  few  old  members  and  several  new 
ones.  Debates  were  scheduled  and  everyone  started  to  work  in  earnest.  Meetings 
were  held  each  week  and  debates  were  given.  These  debates  gave  each  member 
experience  in  public  speaking;  for,  besides  the  main  speakers  of  the  evening,  each 
member  gave  a  two  minute  discussion  on  one  side  of  the  question.  Each  one 
who  thus  took  part  can  speak  for  himself  of  the  benefits  received. 

Two  debates  were  scheduled  last  year;  a  triangular  debate  with  Fairmont 
Normal,  and  New  River  State  College,  and  a  dual  debate  with  Potomac  State 
School.  Shepherd  was  victorious  in  the  triangular  debate  winning  both  from 
New  River  State  and  Fairmont  Normal.  All  were  pleased  at  the  result,  even  the 
student  body,  who  had  a  holiday  because  of  the  victory.  Though  the  second 
debate  did  not  win  the  decision  of  the  judges,  all  were  proud  of  the  showing  made 
by  our  team. 

This  year  a  triangular  debate  was  scheduled  with  Potomac  State  and  New 
River.    Shepherd  won  in  the  contest  with  New  River  but  lost  to  Potomac  State. 

However,  the  Forensic  Club  does  not  devote  all  its  time  to  debating.  Oratory 
comes  in  for  its  share  of  attention.  We  send  an  orator  to  Fairmont  hoping  that 
he  may  carry  off  the  honors  and  go  on  to  Morgantown  to  take  first  place 
among  the  orators  of  the  state. 

The  members  of  the  teams  owe  much  of  their  ability  and  success  to  the  as- 
sistance of  President  White  and  their  coach,  Mrs.  Gibson. 

The  interest  taken  in  the  work  of  the  Forensic  Club  shows  that  Shepherd  will 
uphold  her  intellectual  standards,  while  carrying  her  flag  to  victory  on  the  athletic 
field. 

Virginia  Laise,  '25. 


Fifty-five 


Story  Telling  Club 


OFFICERS 


First  Semester 

President  Virginia  Laise 

Vice-President  Upton  Martin 

Secretary-Treasurer  Eliza  Branham 

Reporter  Scott  Calhoun 


Second  Semester 
Bessie  Han- 
Hilda  Sieberg 
Madaline  Miller 
Caroline  Branham 


MEMBERS 


Gladys  Arnold 
Edna  Bender 
Caroline  Branham 
Eliza  Branham 
Ella  Bready 
Scott  Calhoun 
Cornelius  Carter 
Rachael  Caskey 
Margaret  Clayton 
Florence  Davis 
Genevieve  Drenner 
Hester  Dugan 
Gertrude  Ellis 
Helen  Ellis 
Herbert  Everhart 
Corinne  Eversole 
Floyd  Elickinger 
Margaret  Elickinger 
Carrie  Harman 
Bessie  Harr 
Earl  Henderson 
Marian  Hirst 
Dorothv  Horn 


Anna  Jones 
Arthur  Keller 
Bettie  Keller 
Kenneth  Knode 
Virginia  Laise 
Alice  LeFevre 
Sabina  Lewis 
Rudolph  Lowe 
Margaret  Macoughtry 
Upton  Martin 
Theodore  Matthews 
Whitnev  Michael 
Dora  Miller 
Madaline  Miller 
Lillian  Milleson 
Rachel  Needy 
Elmer  Pollen  berger 
Pearl  Reeder 
George  Rexrode 
Cedric  Reynolds 
Virginia  Ricamore 
Hilda  Sieberg 
Doloros  Wageley 


I  lildred  Zeilor 
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STORY  TELLING  CLUB 


4&.  €. 


Story  Telling  Club 

The  Story  Telling  Club  was  organized  in  1920  by  Mrs.  Lottie  M.  Schneider 
who  was  supervisor  of  Teacher  Training-  at  that  time. 

It  was  organized  for  the  purpose  of  giving  the  Teacher  Training  students 
practice  in  the  art  of  story  telling,  and  later  dramatization  and  folk  games  were 
occasionally  added  to  the  programs. 

During  this  year  the  opening  of  a  Good  English  Box  has  been  a  feature  of  the 
meetings.  The  contents  of  this  box  consisted  of  errors  in  English  heard  on  the 
campus,  and  the  reading  and  correcting  of  these  has  been  a  source  of  much  amuse- 
ment. 

Much  interest  has  been  added  to  the  programs  through  the  contribution  of 
stories  by  people  from  the  community.  The  children  of  the  town  also  enjoy  the 
stories  and  sometimes  take  part  in  the  programs. 

The  Story  Telling  Club  is  considered  one  of  the  most  important  factors  in 
the  Teacher  Training  Course. 

Caroline  Branham,  '25. 
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Young  Women's  Christian  Association 


OFFICERS 


First  Semester 

President  Helen  Ellis 

Vice-President   Martha  Gardner 

Secretary  Virginia  Laise 

Treasurer  Marian  Hirst 


Second  Semester 
Gertrude  Carr 
Corinne  Eversole 
Charlotte  Muldoon 
Marguerite  Stanley 


MEMBERS 


Gladys  Arnold 
Virginia  Billmyer 
Caroline  Branham 
Eliza  Branham 
Lucille  Brown 
Gertrude  Carr 
Margaret  Clayton 
Gertrude  Kllis 
Helen  Ellis 
Helen  Ellyett 
Corinne  Eversole 
Margaret  Flickinger 
Martha  Gardner 
Marian  Hirst 
Elizabeth  Houser 
Alice  LeEevre 


Sabina  Lewis 
Carrie  Liggett 
Margaret  Macoughtry 
Madaline  Miller 
Lillian  Milleson 
Charlotte  Muldoon 
Pearl  Reeder 
Virginia  Ricamore 
Hilda  Sieberg 
Elizabeth  Sites 
Marguerite  Stanley 
Bessie  Van  Devander 
Doloros  Wageley 
Martha  W  arner 
Klee  Whitmore 
Etta  0.  Williams 


Sixty-one 


Young  Women's  Christian  Association 

The  year  of  1924-1925  was  a  fruitful  and  favorable  one  for  the  Y.  W.  C.  A. 
Many  new  members  have  added  their  names  to  the  roll,  due  to  the  work  of  the 
Membership  Committee. 

Many  interesting  meetings  were  held.  Each  time  the  leader  had  some  special 
number  and  at  one  of  the  last  meetings,  Miss  Mabel  Hall  of  the  faculty  gave  a 
most  deligthful  solo  which  made  us  wish  for  more  visits  by  the  faculty  members. 

In  January  Miss  Ethel  Nicholas  of  New  York,  Secretary  of  the  Student  Vol- 
unteer Movement,  spent  two  days  at  Shepherd  College.  She  gave  two  very  de- 
lightful talks  which  impressed  all  who  heard  her  and  everyone  hopes  to  see  Miss 
Nicholas  here  again. 

Under  the  management  of  the  President,  Helen  Ellis,  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  had  a 
campaign  to  furnish  our  small  "Y.  W."  room,  started  early  in  the  first  semester 
of  school.  The  President  ordered  chocolate  bars  to  be  sold  in  the  Administration 
Building,  on  the  Campus  and  also  in  the  town.  The  candy  sold  very  well  due  to 
the  appetite  of  the  students  and  a  very  neat  sum  of  money  was  deposited  in  the 
bank  to  our  credit.  The  next  venture  took  the  form  of  a  p  re-Christmas  sale.  The 
Art  classes  under  the  direction  of  Miss  Ireland  painted  many  vases  and  candle- 
sticks which  were  sold.  Handwork,  novelties  and  candy  which  were  contributed 
by  the  members  were  sold. 

Many  wearable  old  clothes  were  collected  and  sent  to  the  West  Virginia  Indus- 
trial Home  for  Girls  as  a  Christmas  present. 

As  a  last  act  during  her  term  President  Ellis  began  arrangements  for  a  concert 
to  be  given  by  the  Choral  Club  under  the  direction  of  Miss  Ruth  Waldron. 

The  succeeding  President,  Gertrude  Carr,  carried  out  the  plans  of  Miss  Ellis 
and  on  March  21.  a  delightful  concert  was  given  by  the  Choral  Club,  assisted  by 
Miss  Nina  Mitchell. 

By  this  time  the  furniture  selected  for  our  room  had  arrived  and  we  had  also 
raised  enough  money  to  pay  for  it.  Thus.  Saturday,  March  twenty-first  was 
declared  "housecleaning  day"  and  our  room  was  cleaned  and  made  attractive 
enough  to  receive  our  new  furniture. 

If  anyone  has  had  any  trouble  in  distinguishing  the  members  of  the  Y.  W.  C.  A., 
all  troubles  are  past  now,  because  the  neat  little  pins  recently  secured  are  sufficient 
evidence  of  the  membership. 

But  "All  work  and  no  play  makes  Jill  a  dull  girl"  and,  as  the  purpose  of  the  Y. 
W.  C.  A.  is  not  to  overburden  its  members,  the  chairman  of  the  Social  Com- 
mittee has  been  "ordered"  to  see  that  we  are  paid  for  our  hard  work  pretty  soon. 

Charlotte  Muldoon,  '25. 
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The  Upper  Ten 


PHI  BETA  KAPPA" 


1st.  Semester  L923-24 

Louise  Freeman,  94.059;  Berenice  Stanley,  93.778;  Frank  Shipe,  93.5; 
Frances  Harris,  93.2;  Gladys  Hartzell,  93.058;  Elizabeth  Hill,  93;  Linnie  Schlev, 
92.789;  Brown  Jenkins,  92.75;  Bernard  Barnes,  92.223;  Justus  Deahl,  91.889.' 


2nd.  Semester  1924 

Roy  B.  Shrout,  90.333;  Hoy  B.  Wilkins,  94.895;  Elizabeth  Hill,  94.0;  Mar- 
garet Ftickinger,  93.895:  Gladys  Hartzell,  93.974;  Eleanore  Light,  93.923;  Frank 
Shipe,  93 .  7 ;  Berenice  Stanley,  93 .  (559 ;  Louise  Freeman,  93 . 030 ;  Grove  Moler,  93 . 5. 


Summer  Term  1924 

Bessie  Weller,  90;  S.  W.  Judy,  90;  Catherine  Mathews,  94;  Ruth  Warrenfeltz, 
94:  Gladys  Thomas,  93.33;  Leila  Bitner,  93.33;  Irene  Lentz,  93.22;  R.  B.  Shrout, 
93.20;  Bessie  Bell,  93;  Charlotte  Mohler,  93. 


1st.  Semester  1924-25 

Christine  Geary,  94.25;  Elsie  Hummer,  94. 118;  Bettie  Keller,  93.2;  Theodore 
Matthews,  93.050;  Leyburn  Brill,  92.333;  Eliza  Branham,  92.310;  Scott  Calhoun. 
92.188;  Cletus  Lowe,  92.118;  Charlotte  Muldoon,  91.706;  Harold  Henderson. 
91.007. 
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Picket  Staff 


First  Semester 

Editor-in-Chief  Floyd  Flickinger 

Business  Manager  CO.  Reynolds 

Organizations  Helen  KIlis 

Dorm  Personals  Marian  Hirst 

Locals  ( Charlotte  Muldoon 

Assemblies  Pearl  Reeder 

Athletics  Grove  Moler 

Educatinal  Notes   A.  B.  Keller 

Alumni  Notes  Ella  May  Turner 

Chief  Typist  Virginia  Laise 

Faculty  Advisor  A.  D.  Kenamond 


PICKET  STAFF 
Second  Semester 
Class  in  Journalism 

Virginia  Laise 

D.  Grove  Moler 
Elmer  Poffenherger 

G.  M.  Rexrode 
Kenny  VanMeter 
Grace  Yoke  White 

Klee  Whitmore 
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Cohongoroota  Staff 

Editor-in-Chief  Hildred  Zeilor 

Assistant  Editor  Marian  Hirst 

Business  Managers   Theodore  Matthews,  Margaret  Flickinger 

Associate  Editors 

Art  Clyde  Nicodemus 

Athletics    George  O'Brien 

Calendar   Klee  Whitmore 

Fiction.  .-  Corinne  Eversole 

•/ okes  Lester  Link 

Features.  .  .■  Genevieve  Drenner 

Organizations  Martha  Gardner 

Class  Representatives 

Senior  Normal  :  .  .  .  Virginia  Laise 

Senior  Short  Virginia  Ricamore 

Senior  Secondary  Grove  Moler 

Faculty  Advisor  Ella  May  Turner 
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THE  BRIGHT  JUNIORS 


Athletics 


Students  and  friends  of  Shepherd  College  may  look  with  pride  upon  the  records 
of  her  athletic  teams  for  the  school  year  of  '24  and  '25.  The  number  to  choose 
from  although  not  great,  was  a  fine,  hard  fighting  bunch  which  turned  out  for 
every  sport  and  won  many  great  victories,  mostly  from  schools  of  higher  ranking. 
Those  taking  part  in  games  were  always  true  sportsmen  and  displayed  amazing- 
skill  and  have  made  a  distinct  progress  in  athletics  for  Shepherd  College. 

The  football  team  had  a  remarkable  season,  winning  the  majority  of  its  games 
and  always  fighting  until  the  whistle  blew  to  end  the  contest.  Blue  Ridge  College, 
a  school  of  much  higher  ranking,  was  easily  defeated  45  to  3  and  the  overwhelming 
victory  over  Massanutten  Academy  was  a  consolation  for  the  defeat  administered 
to  us  the  preceding  year.  The  outstanding  game  was  against  Randolph-Macon 
Academy,  always  a  great  rival  of  Shepherd  College.  Each  team  exhibited  much 
skill  and  four  times  S.  C.  with  strong  defensive  play  kept  her  goal  line  from  being 
crossed.  The  final  score  stood  13  to  0  in  Shepherd's  favor,  due  to  some  remark- 
able offensive  playing.  Michael,  Rider,  Lucas,  Knode,  and  Nicodemus  gained 
most  of  the  yardage;  while  R.  Lowe  and  Thompson  played  best  on  the  line. 

In  basketball  Shepherd  had  a  banner  year,  winning  seventeen  and  losing  two 
games — a  record  that  would  make  any  team  envious.  Running  roughshod  over 
teams  in  this  section,  she  piled  up  large  scores,  but  Potomac  State  and  Blue  Ridge 
College  both  defeated  Shepherd  away  from  home.  The  Blue  Ridge  game  at 
Shepherdstown  was  the  outstanding  contest  of  the  indoor  season.  It  was  not 
decided  until  the  final  minute  of  play.  Michael's  netting  the  ball  four  times  from  the 
floor  brought  an  18  to  16  victory  to  old  S.  C.  Michael,  Lucas,  and  Thompson 
were  the  most  prominent  players  of  the  court  game  and  due  to  their  work  with  the 
co-operation  of  the  others,  Shepherd  tallied  726  points  to  the  opponents'  453. 

The  Wampus  Kats,  or  reserves,  also  had  a  remarkable  season,  winning  four 
games  of  the  six  played.  They  were  always  ready  with  fight  and  fire  in  their  eyes 
and  developed  into  a  winning  combination.  The  St.  James  game  was  the  hardest 
to  win  but  due  to  a  great  rally  was  captured  by  Shepherd  30  to  28.  Owing  to  their 
former  experience,  Reynolds  and  Martin  were  the  best  players. 

The  girls'  basketball  team,  although  not  winning  a  majority  of  the  games,  had 
a  spirited,  hard-fighting  bunch  and  showed  real  sportsmanship  at  all  times.  Vir- 
ginia Laise,  Martha  Gardner,  and  Lillian  Miheson  were  the  most  consistent  per- 
formers. 


Seventy-two 


Surely  this  was  a  wonderful  season  in  basketball,  but  to  top  it  off  we  have  a 
new  Physical  Education  Building,  which  is  the  best  for  miles  around  and  is  all 
any  team  could  ask  for. 

In  baseball  Shepherd  was  also  a  success  and  came  out  on  the  long  end  of  an 
exceedingly  hard  schedule,  winning  eleven  and  losing  three  games.  Such  teams 
as  Potomac  State  School,  Glenville  Normal,  and  the  Penn.  State  Foresters  were 
met  and  defeated  besides  many  others  of  minor  importance.  McKee  and  Michael 
were  the  batting  stars  and  Lucas  played  a  fine  game  behind  the  bat.  Hawse  and 
Shipe  displayed  great  skill  on  the  mound  and  won  many  close  contests  due  to 
good  air-tight  pitching. 

Knode,  Lucas,  Rider,  Michael,  R.  Lowe  and  Nicodemus  received  all  three 
letters  this  year  for  consistent  work  in  all  sports  and  around  these  men  were  built 
machines  which  made  Shepherd  College  prominent  in  athletics. 

George  O'Brien,  '26. 
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Football 


CAPTAIN  MICHAEL  MANAGER  COMPTON 


ORGANIZATION 


LETTER  MEN 


Whitney  T.  Michael,  Captain. 
Allison  Rider,  Capt. -elect. 
Silas  M.  Compton,  Manager 
W.  R.  Legge,  Coach. 


C.  D.  Lowe  

.  L.  E. 

W.  G.  Smith  

 L.  T. 

J.  R.  Botti  

 L.  G. 

L.  W.  Thompson  

 C 

K.  C.  Van  Meter  

 R.  G. 

R.  R.  Lowe  

 R.  T. 

C.  B.  Nicodemus  

 R.  E. 

D.  B.  Lucas  

 Q.  B. 

A.  P.  Rider  

 L.  H. 

B 

K.  E.  Knode  

 R.  H. 

B 

W.  T.  Michael  

 F.  B. 

C.  0.  Reynolds  

 End. 

G.  N.  O'Brien  

 End. 

W.  II.  Henderson  

 Line. 

S.  M.  Compton  

 Mgr. 

RECORD 


Opponents  S.  C. 

Hagerstown  High  School  34 

Blue  Ridge  College  45 

Randolph-Macon  Academy  13 

Cumberland  Valley  Normal  6 

Massanutten  Academy  29 

Potomac  State  School  0 

Shenandoah  Valley  Academy  14 
Total 

141 

Won  4— Lost  3. 


SCORE  WHERE  PLAYED 


Opp. 

0 

Home 

3 

Home 

0 

Homo 

28 

Away 

6 

Home 

35 

Away 

28 

Away 

100 
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Basketball 


CAPTAIN  R.  LOWE 
ORGANIZATION 

Rudolph  Lowe,  Captain. 
Luther  Thompson,  Capt. -Elect. 
Upton  Martin,  Manager. 
W.  R.  Legge,  Coach. 


Record 
Hagerstown  Big  Five 
Martinsburg  Y. 
Hagerstown  Yankees 
Hagerstown  Big  Five 
Massanutten  Academy 
St.  John's  A.  C. 
Frederick  Mutes 
Bonn.  State  Foresters 
Botomac  State 
Benn.  State  Foresters 
Frostburg  Normal 
Botomac  State 
Frostburg  Normal 
Shenandoah  Valley  Academy 
Shenandoah  Valley  Academy 
Blue  Ridge  College 
Berkeley  Springs  Rovers 
Melrose  A.  C. 
Blue  Ridge  College 


MANAGER  MARTIN 
LETTER  MEN 

K.  E.  Knode  L.  F. 

D.  B.  Lucas  R.  F. 

W.  T.  Michael  C. 

W.  II.  Thompson  L.  G. 

R.  R.  Lowe  R.  G. 

C.  B.  Nicodemus  Forward 

U.  S.  Martin  Guard 

S.  C.  Opp.  Black 

42  34  Home 

40  23  Home 
29  22  Home 
36  31  Home 

36  12  Home 

52  17  Home 

37  22  Home 
28  27  Awav 
35  30  Home 

41  20  Home 

53  16  Away 
21  39  Awav 
59  19  Home 
49  29  Awav 

39  20  Home 
19  46  Awav 
52  19  Home 

40  1 1  Home 
18  16  Home 


Total 

726 

453      Won  17- 

-Lost  2. 

Record 

S.  C. 

Opp. 

Blace 

Wampus  Kats  (Res.) 

Berkeley  Springs  High 

24 

32 

Away 

W.  C.  Myers 

L.  f. 

Leetown  Benta  Club 

27 

1 1 

Home 

G.  N.  O'Brien 

R.  F. 

Berkeley  Springs  High 

19 

20 

Home 

J.  L.  Van  Metre 

C. 

Alpha  Five 

17 

1 1 

Home 

CO.  Reynolds 

L.  G. 

Berkeley  Springs  High 

41 

24 

Home 

L.  T.  Welshans 

R.  G. 

St.  James 

30 

28 

W.  W.  Waddy 

Forward 

D.  G.  Moler 

Guard 

Total 

158 

126 

Won  4- 

-Lost  2 

Seventy-seven 


Girls'  Basketball 


i  • 


MARTHA  GARDNER 
Captain 

ORGANIZATION 

Martha  Gardner,  Captain. 
Lillian  Milleson,  Capt. -Elect. 
Virginia  Laise,  Manager. 
W.  R.  Legge,  Coach. 


VIRGINIA  LAISE 
Manager 

LETTER  GIRLS 


Virginia  Laise  L.  F. 

Lillian  Milleson  R.  F. 

Martha  Gardner  S.  C. 

Marian  I  Iirst  C. 

Anna  Jones  L.  G. 

Pearl  Reeder  R.  G. 

Caroline  Branham  Sub. 


WHERE 

RE(  !ORD 

SCORE 

PLAYED 

s.  c. 

Opp. 

Chambersburg  High  School 

13 

25 

Home 

Waynesboro  High  School 

28 

15 

Home 

Hagerstown  High  School 

7 

42 

Home 

Frostburg  Normal  School 

14 

51 

Away 

Frostburg  Normal  School 

5 

59 

Home 

Chambersburg  High  School 

15 

23 

Away 

Hagerstown  High  School 

12 

23 

Away 

Total 

94 

238 

Won  1— Lost  6. 


«o  —  — 

Seventy-nine 


A.  € 


v5h  £  PH  fcR  D      ..  COLLfcGf- 
BASEBALL  TEAM 


Eighty 


Baseball 


McKEE,  CAPTAIN 

ORGANIZATION 

N.  B.  McKee,  Captain. 
D.  B.  Lucas,  Capt.-Elect. 
Silas  Compton,  Manager. 
W.  R.  Legge,  Coach. 


COMPTON,  MANAGER 


LETTER  MEN 

C.  F.  Shipe  P. 

S.  P.  Hawse  P. 

D.  B.  Lucas  C. 

J.  L.  Robinson  C. 

E.  H.  Beinhart  IB. 

W.  T.  Michael  2B. 

N.  B.  McKee  SS. 

H.  A.  Walker  3B. 

R.  R.  Lowe  LF. 

A.  P.  Rider  CF. 

C.  R.  Davis  RF. 


RECORD 


SCORE 


WHERE 
PLAYED 


S.  C. 

( )pp. 

Winchester  High  School 

8 

4 

Home 

Perm.  State  Foresters 

1!) 

1<> 

Home 

Winchester  High  School 

3 

4 

Away 

Summit  Point 

13 

1 

Home 

Potomac  State  School 

9 

S 

Home 

Potomac  State  School 

0 

4 

Away 

Blue  Ridge  College 

0 

10 

Home 

Massanutten  Academy 

1 

9 

Away 

Berkeley  Springs 

19 

4 

Home 

Clenville  Normal 

4 

3 

Home 

Glenville  Normal 

9 

5 

Away 

Shenandoah  Valley  Academy 

10 

2  ' 

Away 

Berkeley  Springs 

13 

3 

Away 

Penn.  State  Foresters 

15 

3 

Away 

Total 

132 

76 

Won  11— Lost  3. 


Eighty-one 


The  Fiftieth  Anniversary  Pageant 


"To  the  members  of  the  Class  of  1874  and  subsequent  classes  whose  members 
have  carried  the  torch  of  Alma  Mater  to  light  the  hills  and  valleys  of  our  great 
Mountain  State,  this  Pageant  is  affectionately  dedicated  by  the  Faculty  and 
Student  Body  of  1924."  This  dedicatory  statement  expresses  fully  the  motivating 
influence  behind  the  labor  and  turmoil  and  excitement  and  joy  of  presenting  the 
pageant,  The  Light  of  Learning,  in  commemoration  of  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of 
the  first  graduating  class  of  Shepherd  College  Tuesday  evening,  June  10,  1924. 
It  proved  to  be  perhaps  the  biggest  event  and  certainly  the  most  ambitious  pro- 
gram of  any  commencement  week  in  the  entire  fifty  years  of  the  school's  history. 

Miss  Addie  R.  Ireland  was  the  Chairman  of  the  General  Committee,  composed 
of  Misses  Ella  M.  Turner,  Marie  McCord,  Zula  Davisson,  Mrs.  Mabel  H.  Gar- 
diner, Prof.  A.  D.  Kenamond  and  President  White.  Assisting  the  general  com- 
mittee were  five  departmental  committees — on  costume,  stage  decoration,  stage 
properties,  wardrobe  and  lighting,  composed  of  all  the  other  members  of  the 
Faculty. 

It  was  the  desire  of  all  to  present  to  the  public  a  pageant,  composed  of  episodes 
befitting  the  full,  rich  and  honorable  life  of  the  school  during  the  half  century  of 
its  existence.  Needless  to  say,  in  the  working  out  of  the  various  phases,  there 
were  many  "rumbles  and  roars"  and  diverse  opinions.  Out  of  the  great  mass  of 
ideas  and  suggestions,  however,  there  gradually  emerged  seven  episodes  in  ad- 
dition to  the  prelude.  These  were  unified  by  three  principal  characters,  Light  of 
Learning  (Mrs.  W.  H.  S.  White),  West  Virginia  (Linnie  Schley)  and  Alma  Mater 
(Gladys  Hartzell).  They  were  constantly  attended  by  the  Spirits  of  Good  Gov- 
ernment, Democracy,  Patriotism,  Justice,  Wealth,  Science  and  Art,  impersonated 
by  Misses  Bessie  Harr,  Cora  Davis,  Mildred  Marshall,  Eva  Miller,  Dale  Slane 
and  Nellie  Pine. 

In  the  prelude,  West  Virginia,  just  emerged  from  the  throes  of  a  great  war, 
was  met  by  Light  of  Learning  who  volunteered  to  assist  in  dispelling  the  darkness 
and  gloom  from  her  life.  In  doing  this,  she  begged  the  privilege  of  showing  West 
Virginia  the  background  of  her  inheritance.  The  episodes  that  followed  were 
designed  to  reveal  the  rich  inheritance  upon  which  the  state  would  be  able  to  build 
a  happy  and  a  noble  future. 

The  prelude,  staged  by  Misses  Ireland  and  McCord,  together  with  Episode  I. 
depicted  in  several  interpretative  dances,  the  wild  unbroken,  primeval  forest,  the 
wild  and  romantic  life  of  the  Indians  and  the  struggle  for  supremacy  between 
them  and  the  pioneer  white  men.  Under  the  multi-colored  lights,  these  Nymphs 
of  the  forest  and  Indian  maidens  and  warriors  made  a  picture  on  the  greensward 
of  Shepherd  College  long  to  be  remembered. 

Then  in  order  came  the  following  episodes  in  the  state's  life  before  she  came 
into  full  statehood:  The  Old  Classical  Academy  at  Mecklenburg  on  December  3, 
1787  (by  A.  D.  Kenamond),  The  Old  Field  School  (by  Ella  M.  Turner),  The 
Senate  of  Virginia  in  Session,  1846  (by  W.  H.  S.  White).  Episode  VI,  The  Warning, 
followed  these  historic  scenes,  and  was  designed  to  show  how  the  Evil  Spirits 
would  be  always  present  to  threaten  the  happiness  of  the  state's  children.  This 
episode  was  featured  by  the  dance  of  the  Spirits  of  Bad  Government,  which  finally 
seized  and  bound  Alma  Mater.  Good  Government,  awakened  by  the  confusion, 
came  to  Alma  Mater's  rescue  and  freed  her  from  her  bonds.  Episode  VII  (by 
Misses  Shaw  and  Davisson)  presented  a  modern  school  in  session  as  the  gift  of 
Alma  Mater.  The  pageant  concluded  with  "The  March  of  the  Classes  1874-1924," 
after  which  the  general  reunion  of  all  classes  of  the  fifty  years  was  held  on  the 
campus  and  in  the  halls. 

All  the  characters  were  in  costumes,  designed  and  made  by  the  girls  of  the 
Home  Economies  Department  under  the  direction  of  Miss  Baumgardner,  or  se- 
cured from  New  York  City.  Souvenir  programs  of  eighteen  pages  with  gold 
printed  covers  were  distributed. 

All  in  all  it  was  a  great  and  fitting  spectacle.  As  one  student  expressed  it, 
"It  was  worth  a  whole  year's  hard  work  to  be  able  to  say  I  had  a  part  in  it."  It 
was  the  opinion  of  the  hundreds  who  saw  it  presented,  that  it  was  a  most  fitting- 
celebration  of  a  most  notable  event.  W.  H.  S.  White. 


The  Virginia  Riflemen  of  '75 


Though  no  local  historian  has  left  a  record  of  that  memorable  day  in  late 
April,  1775,  when  a  tired  express  rider  crossed  the  Potomac  at  Swearingen's  Ferry, 
rode  up  the  main  street  of  Mecklenburg,  bearing  dispatches  for  the  Committee  of 
Safety,  it  is  not  difficult  to  picture  the  curious  group  of  villagers  who  gathered  around 
him  eager  to  hear  the  news  that  seemed  almost  incredible  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
they  had  believed  with  Patrick  Henry  that  war  was  inevitable.  The  battle  of 
Lexington  and  Concord  had  been  fought.  A  handful  of  New  England  farmers 
had  put  the  British  regulars  to  rout.  Among  the  excited  comments  of  the  in- 
habitants of  the  village  was  doubtless  heard  the  age-old  question,  "What  is  the 
world  coming  to'.'"  Ever  since  the  day  of  the  battle,  the  eighteenth  of  April,  the 
"blood  tidings"  had  been  carried  southward  from  town  to  town,  "the  dispatch 
endorsed  by  each  Committee  of  Safety,  the  time  of  its  receipt  and  departure  noted 
and  the  solemn  order  given  night  and  day  to  be  forwarded,"  until  it  reached  Meck- 
lenburg and  from  there  passed  on  through  the  South  until  even  the  most  remote 
settlements  had  heard  the  stirring  news  of  the  "embattled  farmers  who  fired  the 
shot  heard  round  the  world." 

All  was  excitement  in  Mecklenburg  when  it  was  learned  that  war  with  Great 
Britain  had  really  begun.  The  quiet  of  the  village  was  disturbed  by  the  sound 
of  fife  and  drum.  The  able-bodied  men  of  the  town  and  the  surrounding  country 
gathered  at  a  spring  on  the  Bedinger  farm  or  on  the  parade  grounds  behind  Entler's 
tavern  where  drilling,  marching  and  sharp-shooting  became  the  order  of  the  day. 

Though  unfortunately  there  is  no  contemporary  account  of  Mecklenburg  in 
the  early  days  of  the  Revolution,  the  following  picture  of  Winchester,  by  the 
Reverend  Philip  Fithian  no  doubt  had  its  counterpart  in  the  village  on  the  Potomac: 

"Tuesday,  June  6th,  after  dinner  with  Captain  Holmes,  and  Captain  Hunter, 
I  rode  to  Winchester.  The  court  was  setting,  Mars,  the  great  god  of  battle,  is 
now  honored  in  every  part  of  the  spacious  colony  but  here  every  presence  is  war- 
like, every  sound  martial.  Drums  are  beating,  pipes  and  bag-pipes  playing— 
every  man  has  a  hunting  shirt  which  is  the  uniform  of  each  company.  Almost 
all  have  cockade  and  buck-tail  in  their  hats  to  represent  that  they  are  hardy, 
resolute  and  invincible  natives  of  the  woods  of  America."  On  the  fourteenth  of 
June,  Congress  ordered  that  "six  companies  of  expert  riflemen  be  immediately 
raised  in  Pennsylvania,  two  in  Maryland  and  two  in  Virginia,  and  that  each  com- 
pany, as  soon  as  completed,  shall  march  and  join  the  army  near  Boston,  to  be 
there  employed  as  light  infantry,  under  the  command  of  the  chief  officer  in  that 
army."  The  period  of  enlistment  was  one  year.  The  monthly  pay  of  the  soldiers 
was  as  follows:  captain,  twenty  dollars;  lieutenant,  thirteen  and  one-third  dollars; 
sergeant,  eight  dollars;  corporal,  and  drummer  or  trumpeter,  seven  and  one-third 
dollars;  privates,  six  and  two-thirds  dollars.  All  the  men  were  to  find  their  own 
arms  and  clothes. 

On  June  twenty-second,  General  Horatio  Gates  in  a  letter  to  George  Wash- 
ington wrote:  "The  request  for  the  riflemen  was  well  received  in  this  Provinc? 
and  in  Maryland;  Major  Stephenson  commands  one  of  the  Companies  from  here, 
and  I  believe  Captain  Morgan  the  other — both  excellent  for  the  service." 

Morgan's  rendezvous  was  Winchester  and  Stephenson's  Mecklenburg.  No 
volunteer  was  received  unless  he  was  aide  to  provide  his  own  equipment,  consisting 
of  "an  approved  rifle,  handsome  shot-pouch,  and  powder-horn,  blanket,  knapsack 
with  such  decent  clothing  as  should  be  prescribed,  but  what  was  at  first  ordered 
to  be  only  a  hunting  shirt  and  pantaloons,  fringed  on  every  edge  and  in  various 
ways."  So  eager  were  the  Virginians  to  serve  their  country  that  both  companies 
were  filled  in  less  than  a  week.  Although  Congress  did  not  order  the  Virginia 
companies  to  be  raised  until  the  fourteenth  of  June,  historians  say  that  Stephen- 
son's company  was  organized  on  the  tenth  of  June,  at  which  time  the  volunteers 
were  given  a  barbecue  at  a  spring  later  known  as  Stinson's  (Stephenson's)  Spring. 
At  this  time  they  made  a  pledge  that  the  survivors  should  meet  at  the  spring 
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fifty  years  hence.    The  pledge  was  kept  by  three  of  the  famous  company  in  1825. 

It  was  a  difficult  task  for  the  local  gun-smiths  to  provide  the  necessary  arms. 
It  was  therefore  about  six  weeks  before  the  riflemen  were  ready  to  begin  their 
long  march.  It  had  been  agreed  that  Stephenson  was  to  cross  the  Potomac  at 
Mecklenburg  and  Morgan  at  Harper's  Ferry,  and  that  they  were  to  meet  at  Fred- 
erick and  proceed  from  there  to  Washington's  headquarters.  But  Morgan  being- 
eager  for  the  honor  of  being  the  first  to  reach  Boston,  crossed  the  Potomac  on  the 
fifteenth  and  hurried  to  Boston.  Stephenson  made  every  effort  to  overtake  him 
in  the  famous  "bee-line"  march,  but  to  his  great  chagrin  Morgan  arrived  in  camp 
on  August  6,  several  days  earlier  than  he.  There  is  an  interesting  tradition  that 
George  Washington  while  on  a  reconnoitering  trip  saw  the  approaching  Virginians 
and  that  he  rode  to  meet  them  and  with  tears  in  his  eyes  greeted  Stephenson,  his 
old  comrade  in  arms,  and  shook  hands  with  each  man  in  the  company.  It  is  much 
more  probable  that  it  was  Morgan  and  his  men  who  received  the  welcome  from 
the  Commander-in-Chief. 

Henry  Bedinger,  one  of  Stephenson's  company,  kept  a  journal  in  which  he 
recorded  many  interesting  incidents  of  the  march  to  Boston.  On  July  seventeenth 
he  wrote:  "Set  out  from  Potomack  toward  Boston  and  encamped  at  the  Mirey 
Springs  about  three  miles  from  Sharpsburg.  Next  morning  took  leave  of  all 
friends.  Set  off  from  thence  and  marched  to  Strickers  in  the  mountains.  Thence 
marched  to  Fredericktown."  The  riflemen  went  through  Lancaster,  Reading, 
Allentown  and  Bethlehem  where  they  had  breakfast  "got  in  about  fifteen  minutes 
though  they  came  unawares  to  them."  They  then  proceeded  to  Easton  and  from 
there  to  Sussex  Courthouse,  where  "the  Butcher  and  the  Landlady  used  the  com- 
pany very  ill."  They  then  marched  through  New  Windsor,  Farmington,  Hart- 
ford and  Water  Town,  and  on  Friday,  August  eleventh,  reached  headquarters  in 
Cambridge.  There  the  company  "was  viewed  by  Generals  Washington,  Gates 
and  a  number  of  other  Gentlemen." 

Washington  Irving  writes  in  his  "Life  of  Washington:"  "Nothing  excited 
more  gaze  and  wonder  among  the  rustic  visitors  to  the  camp  than  the  arrival  of 
several  rifle  companies,  fourteen  hundred  men  in  all,  from  Pennsylvania,  Maryland 
and  Virginia.  Such  stalwart  fellows  as  Washington  had  known  in  his  early  com- 
panions, stark  hunters  and  bush  fighters;  many  of  them  upward  of  six  feet 
high,  and  vigorous  frame;  dressed  in  fringed  frocks,  or  rifla  shirts,  and 
round  hats.  Their  displays  of  sharp-shooting  were  soon  among  the  marvels 
of  the  camp.  We  are  told  that  while  advancing  at  quick  step,  they  could  hit  a 
mark  of  seven  inches  diameter  at  the  distance  of  two  hundred  fifty  yards." 

Morgan  and  his  men  after  a  short  rest  were  ordered  to  join  the  army  com- 
manded by  Montgomery  in  its  invasion  of  Canada.  They  arrived  in  Quebec  in 
December,  and  suffered  greatly  of  intense  cold.  On  December  thirty-first  the 
Americans  made  an  attack  on  the  English  who  were  greatly  superior  in  number. 
Montgomery  was  killed,  and  his  disheartened  men  flagged,  and  were  soon  driven 
back  by  English  reinforcements.  Arnold,  severely  wounded,  was  carried  from  the 
field  and  the  intrepid  Morgan  took  his  place,  and  with  his  company  fought  with 
distinguished  courage  until  he  and  the  gallant  Virginians  were  surrounded  by  the 
English  and  captured. 

Stephenson's  men  were  first  stationed  at  Roxbury  ('amp,  and  were  ordered 
on  the  first  of  March  to  Dorchester  Point  to  guard  the  men  who  were  throwing  up 
entrenchments.  Shortly  before  the  evacuation  of  Boston,  they  were  sent  to  New 
York  City  and  from  there  to  Staten  Island  where  they  remained  until  their  term 
of  service  had  expired.  Many  of  the  men  re-enlisted.  Stephenson  was  appointed 
colonel  and  died  shortly  after  his  return  home,  whither  he  had  gone  to  recruit  a 
company.  So  far  as  is  known,  the  muster  roll  of  Captain  Stephenson's  company 
is  no  longer  in  existence.  However,  the  names  of  the  majority  of  his  men  are 
known  as  a  list  of  eighty-four  men  who  were  paid  off  on  January  first,  1776,  is 
found  in  a  little  leather-bound  receipt  book  belonging  to  Stephenson.  "Historic 
Shepherdstown,"  by  Danske  Dandridge,  contains  a  brief  but  interesting  account 
of  a  number  of  the  Virginia  riflemen,  many  of  whom  served  with  distinction  in 
other  companies  after  the  death  of  Stephenson.  E.  M.  T. 
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The  Meeting  at  "Stinson's  Spring" 

From  The  Harper's  Ferry  Free  Press  of  June,  1825 

A  party  of  ladies  and  gentlemen  repaired  on  Friday,  the  tenth  of  June,  to  a 
spring  (Mr.  D.  Morgan's,  near  Shepherdstown)  for  the  purpose  of  celebrating  the 
day,  pursuant  to  an  arrangement  made  50  years  before.  The  circumstances  which 
gave  rise  to  this  truly  interesting  celebration  have  been  related  to  us  as  follows, 
by  a  gentleman  who  was  present. 

Tn  the  spring  of  1775  General  Washington  selected  Hugh  Stephenson  and 
Daniel  Morgan,  afterwards  Colonel  Hugh  Stephenson  and  General  Morgan,  to 
command  two  companies  of  men,  the  quota  Virginia  had  been  required  to  furnish. 

Altho'  at  the  time  Boston  was  invested  with  a  large  military  force,  and  the 
prospects  of  Americans  were  enveloped  in  impenetrable  gloom,  yet  so  great  was 
the  love  of  liberty  which  animated  our  forefathers,  that  two  volunteer  companies 
were  instantly  raised,  one  at  Shepherdstown,  and  the  other  at  Winchester.  They 
turned  out  for  twelve  months,  furnished  their  own  rifle  and  equipment,  and 
marched  to  Boston  in  twenty-one  days. 

A  barbecue  was  given  by  Coionel  William  Morgan,  to  Stephenson's  company, 
on  the  10th  day  of  June,  1775,  the  period  of  its  organization,  at  the  spring  above 
mentioned,  which  has  ever  since  been  known  by  the  name  of  Stephenson's  spring. 

Then  it  was  that  a  prophetic  and  truly  patriotic  song  was  sung  (of  which  we 
hope  to  obtain  a  copy)  and  an  agreement  made  by  these  heroes  of  the  olden  time, 
that  the  survivors  of  the  perils  they  were  then  about  to  encounter  and  of  the 
ravages  of  time,  should  "meet  at  that  spring  and  on  that  day  fifty  years  to  come," 
which  agreement  has  thus  been  redeemed. 

( hit  of  the  ninety-seven  gallant  spirits  who  composed  the  company,  five  only 
are  living,  and  of  the  latter  number  but  two  were  present,  namely,  Major  Henry 
Bedinger,  of  Berkeley  County,  Virginia,  and  Major  M.  Bedinger,  of  Kentucky. 
The  other  three  are  Judge  Robert  White,  of  Winchester,  and  General  Samuel 
Finley  and  William  Hulse,  Esq.,  of  Ohio,  all  of  whom,  it  is  understood,  would  have 
attended  had  they  not  been  prevented  by  old  age  and  infirmity.  A  few  of  those 
who  fought  in  '76,  and  one  who  survived  the  slaughter  at  St.  Clair's  defeat,  were 
among  the  number  present  at  this  celebration. 

Soon  after  the  company  had  partaken  of  an  elegant  dinner  given  by  Mr. 
Daniel  Morgan,  Captain  Harper,  with  a  detachment  of  artillery,  was  seen  at  a 
distance  advancing  with  colours  flying  and  music  playing  to  pay  suitable  honors 
to  the  occasion.  The  sound  of  the  music,  and  the  appearance  of  the  martial 
column,  being  unexpected,  must  have  struck  the  minds  of  this  remnant  of  Revo- 
lutionary veterans  with  alternately  joyful  and  gloomy  reminiscences  of  "times 
long  past";  the  thrill  of  joy  at  the  recollection  of  the  "well  fought  field;"  and  the 
gloom  of  melancholy  at  the  remembrance  of  the  immense  sacrifice  of  valuable 
lives,  which  the  gain  of  freedom  cost  our  now  happy  country. 

The  salutes  were  then  gone  through,  and  the  very  interesting  ceremony  of 
presenting  one  of  Stephenson's  Company  (Major  Michael  Bedinger)  to  the  sons 
and  grandsons  of  his  compeers  in  arms;  he  passing  through  the  ranks  and  shaking- 
each  cordially  by  the  hand. 

Whilst  this  was  performing  and  the  eyes  and  attention  of  the  spectators  were 
intently  fixed  upon  the  touching  scene,  guns  were  fired,  at  a  signal  previously 
agreed  upon,  by  a  detachment  of  artillery  stationed  on  an  eminence  for  that  purpose. 

Afterwards  a  number  of  national  airs  were  played  in  the  first  style  by  the 
band,  and  two  patriotic  songs  were  sung  by  Major  Michael  Bedinger  (69  years  of 
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age)  he  being  earnestly  solicited, — the  very  same  that  had  been  sung  at  that  spot 
fifty  years  before. 

Several  toasts  were  drunk  and  "Auld  Lang  Syne"  was  played  by  the  martial 
band,  which  had  a  very  solemn  and  grand  effect.  The  train  of  reflections  pro- 
duced by  the  veterans,  their  anecdotes,  collected  from  real  life  in  the  course  of 
three  generations,  "all  of  which  they  saw,  and  part  of  which  they  were,"  may  be 
more  easily  imagined  than  described.  Indeed  the  gifted  pen  of  the  author  of 
"The  Spy"  would  not  be  disgraced  by  the  subject. 

They  recalled  to  mind  the  American  Colonies  when  they  presented  little  more 
than  a  vast,  uncultivated  wilderness,  the  population  declared  to  be  in  a  state  of 
rebellion;  advancing,  they  met  the  gibbet;  retreating,  death  or  slavery;  turning  to 
the  right,  they  encountered  bayonets;  to  the  left,  scalping  knives;  without  money, 
without  friends,  and  almost  without  hope! 

But  now  America's  sails  whiten  every  ocean,  and  her  sons  visit  every  clime. 
In  literature  and  arts,  too,  she  ranks  among  the  most  distinguished  nations  of  the 
earth.  What  would  be  the  astonishment  of  one  of  the  martyrs  of  liberty  who  met 
a  watery  grave  from  the  deck  of  a  British  prison-ship,  were  he  to  be  suddenly  trans- 
lated from  the  other  world  to  this,  with  the  remembrance  of  all  the  sufferings  and 
dangers  he  encountered  still  fresh  on  his  mind? 

Major  Michael  Bedinger,  distinguished  as  a  partisan  officer,  was  among  the 
first  to  volunteer,  and  ever  amidst  the  foremost  in  the  hour  of  danger.  He  was  in 
the  battles  of  Germantown,  Piscatawa,  etc.,  and  was  at  the  taking  of  Cornwallis. 
He  also  rendered  essential  service  against  the  Indians,  and  was  selected  by  General 
St.  Clair  to  conciliate  the  feelings,  and  procure  the  aid  of  the  friendly  Indians. 

Major  Henry  Bedinger  was  one  of  the  two  thousand,  eight  hundred  and 
eighty-three,  the  flower  of  American  youth,  who  were  surrendered  with  Fort 
Washington.  Out  of  that  number  about  1900  died  in  the  short  space  of  two  months, 
from  ill  treatment.  Major  Bedinger,  then  a  Lieutenant,  being  wounded  at  the 
time,  was  incarcerated  on  board  one  of  the  "floating  hells,"  the  greater  part  of 
the  four  years  he  was  a  prisoner.  He  afterwards  served  to  the  close  of  the  Revo- 
lution, and  had  many  hairbreadth  escapes. 
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An  Incident  of  1775 


A  Gathering  in  Virginia's  vale, 

Mid  summer's  velvet  green, 
Where  fair  Potomac  sparkling  hows 

Its  fringed  banks  between; 
For  echoes  from  New  England's  hills 

Of  strife  and  danger  come, 
And  HENRY'S  elequence  had  stirr'd 

Men's  soul  like  living  flame. 

Then  from  the  throng,  with  patriot  zeal, 

Stood  forth  a  noble  band, 
Twice  sixty  dauntless  volunteers 

Enlisted  heart  and  hand ; 
Theirs  was  no  prompting  thirst  of  fame, 

( )f  "littering  gold  no  greed, 
"For  Massachusetts]"  was  the  cry, 

uFor  Boston]"  in  their  need. 

Arid  each  to  each  a  sacred  vow 

Made  mid  the  parting  pain, 
When  fifty  years  away  had  sped 

To  seek  that  spot  again; 
Those  that  the  shaft  of  Death  might  spare, 

Beneath  yon  oak  tree's  shade, 
Should  meet  beside  the  diamond  spring — 

Such  solemn  tryst  they  made. 

Oh !  there  was  sorrow  'neath  the  roof 

<  )f  many  a  household  tent, 
And  burning  tears  fell  thick  and  fast  ; 

When  from  their  homes  they  went : 
But  to  their  little  ones  they  said, 

And  bade  them  well  take  heed, 
''Heaven  wilt  not  smile  on  those  who  fail 

To  help  their  brothers'  need." 

Hundred  of  miles,  o'er  rock  and  stone, 

Through  forests'  thorny  breast, 
O'er  bridgeless  streams,  o'er  trackless  wilds 

With  patient  toil  they  prest, 
While  ever  in  their  secret  soul 

Gleam'd  an  unfaltering  creed, 
Like  pole-star  of  their  weary  course, 

"To  help  their  brothers'  need]" 

The  king  of  men,  oppress'd  with  care, 

Rode  forth  at  closing  day, 
And  saw  Virginia's  armed  host 

Approach  in  firm  array, 
And  knew  the  bearing  of  their  chief, 

Who  on  the  fatal  plain, 
Had  fought  with  him  by  Braddock's  side 

When  blood  fell  down  like  rain. 
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Then,  leaping  from  his  lofty  steed, 

He  clasp'd  him  to  his  breast, 
And,  one  by  one,  each  soldier's  hand 

With  greeting  fervor  prest. 
Why  was  the  eye  of  Washington 

SufTus'd  with  gushing  tear? 
Why  heav'd  that  hero's  heart  so  high 

That  never  throbb'd  with  fear? 

He  read  God's  blessing  in  the  love 

Of  that  fraternal  band; 
He  mark'd  the  triumph  through  the  gloom 

That  wrapp'd  an  infant  land; 
Perchance,  with  his  prophetic  glance 

Who  ergt  on  Nebo  stood, 
Beheld  a  glorious  realm  unfold 

Like  rainbow  o'er  the  flood. 

Years  roll'd  away,  and  lustrums  fled, 

And  half  a  century  closed 
Its  cycle,  and,  with  swanlike  dirge, 

Mid  ages  past  reposed; 
But,  true  to  their  remembered  tryst, 

Potomac's  veterans  drew 
Where,  by  the  oak-tree's  gnarled  roots, 

The  spring  fresh  crystals  threw. 

They  came — but  not  twice  sixty  men, 

In  martial  vigor  bold; 
For  some  their  blanching  bones  had  laid 

On  Northern  hillocks  cold. 
They  came.    Who  came'.'    Three  aged  forms, 

By  time  and  changes  bow'd; 
Yet  was  no  winter  in  their  heart, 

Though  snows  their  temples  shroud. 

For  power  and  wealth  and  honor  blest 

The  Country  of  their  birth, 
Who  proudly  reared  her  starry  crest 

Among  the  Queens  of  Earth ; 
And  warmly  rose  their  patriot  prayer 

That  long  her  sacred  Ark, 
Immaculate,  and  angel-steer 'd, 

Might  ride  the  billows  dark. 

— Lydia  H.  Sigourney. 
The  following  letter  was  written  by  Mrs.  Lydia  H.  Sigourney,  the  author  of  the  above 
poem  which  was  based  on  an  incident  related  by  Honorable  Alexander  R.  Boteler  in  a 
speech  in  the  House  of  Representatives  on  January  25,  18(50: 

Hartford,  February  20,  1860. 

My  dear  sir: 

I  thank  you  earnestly  for  the  letter  of  the  last  survivor  of  that  patriotic  band  who 
nobly  marched  from  the  Ancient  Dominion  to  the  aid  of  Massachusetts  in  1775.  It  is  in- 
deed very  kind  of  you  to  send  me  such  a  precious  gift  which  shall  be  preserved  with  my 
most  treasured  autographs. 

I  recollect  no  incident  in  our  Revolutionary  history  more  graphic  in  its  character  than 
that  with  which  you  have  so  eloquently  closed  your  speech  of  the  25th  ult.    The  poem 
mentioned  in  your  note  is  entirely  at  your  disposal,  and  I  am  yours,  with  great  respect, 
Honorable  Alex.  R.  Boteler,  of  Virginia,  L.  H.  SIGOURNEY. 

House  of  Representatives. 
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Revolutionary  Generals  of  the 
Shenandoah  Valley 

The  Shenandoah  Valley  is  quite  as  noted  for  its  historical  associations  as  for 
the  beauty  of  its  scenery,  for  it  is  not  only  "a  place  where  loveliness  keeps  house" 
but  the  scene  of  many  stirring  events  in  the  history  of  our  country.  In  this  valley 
George  Washington  spent  many  days  of  his  youth.    Here  too  he  spent  one  of  the 

most  trying  periods  of  his  early  manhood,  while 
stationed  at  Winchester  in  1755,  in  command  of 
the  forces  to  whom  fell  the  difficult  and  well-nigh 
impossible  task  of  protecting  the  settlers  from 
Indian  attacks.  It  is  a  singular  coincidence  that 
in  the  Shenandoah  Valley  within  a  radius  of  a 
few  miles  lived  Horatio  Gates,  Charles  Lee,  Wil- 
liam Darke,  Adam  Stephen  and  Daniel  Morgan, 
all  of  whom  were  intimately  associated  with  the 
Father  of  his  Country,  and  attained  the  rank  of 
general  in  the  American  Army. 

Near  Kearneysville  there  may  be  seen  today  a 
substantial  stone  dwelling  that  was  once  the 
home  of  Horatio  Gates,  the  hero  of  Saratoga.  It 
is  said  that  the  peculiar  arrangement  of  the  three 
large  windows  in  the  dining  room  was  due  to 
Gates'  having  received  from  his  family  in  Eng- 
land three  handsome  damask  curtains,  which 
HORATIO  GATES  were  prized  so  highly  that  he  had  the  windows 

made  to  fit  the  curtains. 
Horatio  Gates  was  born  at  Maiden,  England,  in  1728.  He  entered  upon  a 
military  career  very  early  in  life  and  in  1755  served  under  General  Edward  Corn- 
wallis,  Governor  of  Halifax.  In  1755  he  was  captain  of  a  company  of  New  York 
soldiers  that  were  with  Braddock  at  the  time  of  his  defeat.  He  later  attained  the 
rank  of  brigade-major  and  served  in  the  West  Indies  under  General  Monckton. 
He  was  sent  to  England  with  dispatches  when  he  received  an  appointment  as  major 
in  the  Royal  Americans.  In  1772  he  sold  his  commission,  came  to  America  and 
purchased  Traveller's  Rest  in  what  was  then  Berkeley  County.  Gates  is  described 
by  Washington  Irving  as  "of  florid  complexion  and  goodly  presence,  though  a  little 
inclined  to  corpulency,  social,  insinuating  and  somewhat  specious  in  his  manners, 
with  a  strong  degree  of  self-approbation."  He  was  a  past  master  in  the  art  of 
flattery  and  "accommodated  himself  to  the  humors  of  others,  so  as  to  be  the  boon 
companion  of  gentlemen  and  hail  fellow  well  met  with  the  vulgar."  He  was 
highly  regarded  by  Washington,  through  whose  influence  he  was  made  adjutant- 
general  with  the  rank  of  brigadier.  In  1776  while  on  his  way  to  take  command  of 
the  army  in  Canada,  he  learned  that  the  army  had  retreated  to  New  York.  A 
dispute  then  arose  as  to  whether  he  or  General  Schuyler  should  command  the 
army.  July  eighth,  the  President  of  Congress  wrote  to  General  Gates  that  his 
command  was  independent  of  General  Schuyler  "only  while  the  army  was  in  Can- 
ada." Although  Gates  professed  to  be  entirely  satisfied,  he  managed  to  supersede 
Schuyler  in  1777,  when  an  attempt  was  made  to  have  him  appointed  commander- 
in-chief.  Although  in  the  battle  of  Saratoga,  Gates  was  charged  with  keeping- 
far  in  the  rear  while  Schuyler  and  Arnold  fought  the  battle,  he  received  most  of 
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the  glory  for  the  great  victory.  Congress  voted  him  a  medal  and  the  thanks  of 
the  country.  He  was  given  a  position  next  in  importance  to  that  of  Washington 
himself.  A  cabal  was  formed  by  the  enemies  of  Washington  to  cause  him  to  resign 
and  to  appoint  Gates  in  his  place.  The  plot  was  discovered  and  Gates'  part  in 
it  was  disclosed  and  found  to  be  so  incriminating  that  he  retired  to  his  Virginia 
home  for  a  time. 

In  June,  1780,  however,  Gates  was  put  in  command  of  the  Southern  army 
and  true  to  Lee's  warning  his  northern  laurels  turned  to  southern  willows,  for  in 
the  battle  against  Cornwallis  at  Camden,  his  army  met  with  a  crushing  defeat. 
He  was  superseded  in  his  command  by  General  Green,  and  his  conduct  investigated 
by  a  committee  appointed  by  Congress. 

Though  acquitted  of  the  charges  against  him,  disappointed  and  humiliated, 
he  returned  to  Traveller's  Rest,  where  he  lived  until  1790,  when  he  moved  to  a 
suburb  of  New  York.  There  he  lived  in  retirement  except  for  a  brief  period  in 
1800,  when  he  was  a  member  of  the  New  York  Legislature. 

He  died  in  New  York  City,  April  10,  1806. 

A  near  neighbor  to  General  Gates  was  Charles  Lee,  son  of  John  Lee,  a  general 
in  the  British  Army.  He  was  born  in  1731.  At  eleven  years  of  age  he  received 
a  commission  in  the  Royal  Army,  and  at  twenty-four  he  commanded  a  company 
of  grenadiers  in  the  French  and  Indian  War.    At  the  close  of  the  war  he  went  to 

Portugal,  where  he  served  with  distinction  under 
Burgoyne.  Because  of  his  bitter  attacks  on  the 
ministry,  finding  all  chances  of  promotion  lost, 
he  went  to  Poland,  where  he  won  the  friendship 
of  King  Stanislaus. 

Finally,  after  several  years  of  restless  wander- 
ing over  Europe,  he  came  to  America  in  1773. 
He  arrived  at  the  time  of  the  agitation  of  the 
duties  on  tea,  and  at  once  engaged  in  the  contro- 
versy. By  writing  and  by  speeches  he  used  every 
means  to  incite  the  colonists  to  rebel,  and  so 
deceived  them  by  "his  loud  and  pompous  manner 
and  enormous  self-confidence"  that  many  were 
disappointed  when  he  was  not  chosen  commander- 
in-chief  of  the  American  forces.  Though  he  was 
given  a  commission  in  May,  1775,  he  was  only 
third  in  command,  taking  rank  below  that  of 
General  Artemas  Ward,  whom  he  described  as  a 
CHARLES  LEE  "fa^  0[(]  gentleman,  who  had  been  a  church 

warden,  but  had  no  acquaintance  with  military  matters."  Upon  the  resignation 
of  Ward  at  the  time  of  the  evacuation  of  Boston,  Lee  became  next  in  command  to 
Washington.  He  had  in  the  meantime  written  to  the  British  War  Department 
resigning  his  commission  in  the  British  Army.  Sparks  says  that  Lee's  "eccen- 
tricities were  the  camp  talk,  and  rather  served  to  magnify  his  presence,  while  it 
proved  dangerous  to  perambulate  the  lines  with  him  and  his  crowd  of  dogs,  since 
the  exhibition  tempted  the  enemy  to  drop  their  shells  over  the  spot." 

Quite  a  stir  was  caused  in  the  American  lines  one  day  early  in  July  when  a 
trumpeter  appeared  with  a  letter  from  Burgoyne  to  Lee.  The  two  generals  were 
old  comrades  in  arms.  Before  Lee  had  left  Philadelphia  he  had  written  his  old 
friend  a  letter  denouncing  the  ministerial  policy.  Burgoyne's  letter  was  not  only 
a  reply  to  Lee's  but  a  proposal  for  a  conference  with  a  view  to  a  peaceful  settle- 
ment of  the  controversary  between  the  colonies  and  the  mother  country.  As  the 
proposition  did  not  meet  the  approval  of  Washington  or  of  Congress  the  conference 
did  not  take  place.    Lee  wrote  December  15,  1775,  after  Burgoyne's  departure 
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for  England:  "I  have  written  a  parting  letter  to  Burgoyne.  It  is  in  my  opinion 
the  most  tolerable  of  my  performances." 

When  it  was  learned  that  Clinton  was  threatening  an  attack  on  the  South, 
Lee  was  sent  to  take  command  of  the  Southern  division  of  the  army.  Though  he 
seems  to  have  done  little  but  meddle  and  hinder,  he  received  the  credit  for  the 
victory  at  the  battle  of  Fort  Moultrie  and  was  called  the  Hero  of  Charleston. 
However,  in  justice  to  Lee,  it  must  be  said  that  he  wrote  to  Washington  praising 
in  the  strongest  terms  not  only  Moultrie  and  his  men  but  also  Colonel  Thompson 
and  the  Carolinians  who  repulsed  the  enemy  at  the  other  extremity  of  Sullivan's 
Island. 

On  his  return  from  the  South,  Lee  became  more  arrogant  than  ever  and  not- 
only  disobeyed  Washington's  orders  to  join  him  with  half  the  army  at  Newark 
but  did  everything  possible  to  make  it  appear  that  Washington  was  inefficient  as 
a  military  commander.  In  December,  while  on  his  way  to  join  Washington  in 
the  Delaware,  he  wrote  to  Gates  of  the  defeat  at  Fort  Washington:  "There  never 
was  so  damned  a  stroke.  Entre  nous  a  certain  great  man  is  damnably  deficient." 
'  He  had  hardly  finished  his  letter  to  Gates  when  he  was  captured  by  the  British. 
Lee's  capture  was  regarded  as  a  great  calamity  by  the  Americans.  It  was  pro- 
posed by  the  British  to  treat  him  not  as  a  prisoner  of  war  but  as  a  deserter  from 
the  British  army.  While  Washington  was  making  every  effort  to  secure  his  re- 
lease, Lee  was  plotting  against  the  American  cause.  He  drew  up  a  plan  in  which 
he  suggested  that  if  the  State  of  Maryland  were  over-awed  and  aid  to  Pennsyl- 
vania by  Virginia  cut  off,  then  Philadelphia  might  be  captured  and  the  "rebel 
government"  paralyzed. 

Lee's  perfidy  did  not  become  known  to  the  world  until  1857,  when  a  document 
inscribed  "Mr.  Lee's  Plan — 29th  March,  1777"  was  found  among  the  papers  of 
the  Strachey  family  at  Sutton  Court.  Lee's  exchange  was  not  effected  until  May, 
1778,  when  he  joined  Washington  at  Valley  Forge.  About  a  month  later,  on 
June  28,  at  the  battle  of  Monmouth  just  as  Wayne  and  Lafayette  were  about  to 
advance  to  attack  the  British  troops,  Lee,  to  the  amazement  of  both  generals, 
ordered  them  to  fall  back.  The  disappointed  troops,  bewildered  and  confused  at 
the  unexpected  command,  were  retreating  in  increasing  disorder  when  Washington, 
who  had  been  hastily  summoned,  arrived,  rallied  the  troops,  who  turned  and  stopped 
the  advance  of  the  enemy,  while  he  rode  back  and  brought  forward  the  main  body 
of  his  army  and  with  the  assistance  of  Steuben  drove  the  enemy  from  the  field. 
Lee,  who  had  been  sternly  ordered  to  the  rear  by  Washington,  tried  to  prevent 
Steuben  from  advancing  to  the  assistance  of  the  commander-in-chief. 

Lee  impudently  wrote  two  letters  to  Washington  justifying  his  conduct  and 
demanding  an  apology  for  the  reprimand  received  in  the  battlefield.  He  was  then 
put  under  arrest,  court-martialed  and  suspended  from  command  in  the  army  for 
one  year,  but  was  later  expelled  from  the  army  for  writing  an  offensive  letter  to 
Congress.  "Ah!  T  see  if  you  wish  to  become  a  great  general  in  America  you  must 
learn  to  grow  tobacco,"  he  said  as  he  retired  to  his  estate  in  Virginia. 

There  he  lived  many  years  almost  friendless,  for  his  eccentricities  and  his 
disagreeable  manner  precluded  his  forming  friendships  with  his  associates.  The 
ground  floor  of  his  house  had  no  partitions,  but  was  divided  by  chalk  lines  into 
four  apartments;  the  first  of  these  served  as  a  library,  the  second  a  bed  room, 
the  third  contained  his  reading  and  hunting  equipment,  and  the  fourth  was  used 
as  a  kitchen.  When  he  left  home  he  was  always  accompanied  by  a  pack  of  dogs 
and  by  his  Italian  body-servant,  Joseph  Minghini,  who,  it  is  said,  "forgot  his  own 
language,  without  learning  English,  and  ended  by  speaking  nothing."  In  his  will 
he  showed  his  gratitude  to  Minghini  and  to  his  housekeeper,  Elizabeth  Dunn,  by 
bequeathing  them  his  slaves  and  a  generous  share  of  his  money  and  personal 
property. 
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There  is  a  tradition  that  some  years  after  Lee's  dismissal  from  the  army, 
George  Washington  wrote  that  he  was  coming  to  see  him  at  a  certain  time,  as  an 
old  comrade  and  friend.  Lee  on  the  day  of  the  proposed  visit  sent  his  servants 
away  and  rode  away  himself  after  putting  on  the  front  door  a  paper  on  which  was 
written,  "No  bacon  and  beans  cooked  here  to-day."  Washington  came,  read  the 
words  and  made  no  further  attempt  to  visit  him. 

Lee  spent  the  last  days  of  his  life  in  Philadelphia,  where  he  died  October  2, 
1782.  It  is  said  that  as  he  lay  dying,  his  mind  reverted  to  the  early  days  of  his 
military  career,  and  that  his  last  words  were,  "Stand  by  me,  my  brave  grenadiers." 

The  request  made  by  him  in  his  will  that  he  be  not  buried  in  any  church  or 
church-yard  or  within  a  mile  of  any  Presbyterian  or  Anabaptist  meeting-house, 
as  he  had  kept  so  much  bad  company  when  living  that  he  did  not  wish  to  continue 
it  when  dead,  was  not  carried  out  for  he  was  buried  in  Christ  Church,  Philadel- 
phia, with  military  honors. 

Within  a  few  miles  of  the  homes  of  Gates  and  Lee  lived  another  Revolution- 
ary  general,  William  Darke,  who  was  born  in  Bucks  County,  Pennsylvania,  in 
172ft.  His  father,  Joseph  Darke,  moved  with  his  family  to  what  is  now  Jefferson 
County  in  1741.  In  1758-59  William  Darke  was  a  corporal  in  a  company  of  rang- 
ers commanded  by  Robert  Rutherford.  In  the  early  clays  of  the  Revolution  he 
l'aised  a  company  and  at  the  battle  of  Germantown  fought  with  great  gallantry, 
though  he  was  captured  and  put  on  a  prison  ship.  He  was  exchanged  in  No- 
vember, 1780. 

It  is  said  that  when  he  was  released,  he  walked  all  the  way  back  to  Virginia, 
and  that  at  a  house  where  he  stopped  for  food  and  rest,  seeing  a  bird  in  a  cage, 
he  paid  the  owner  for  it  and  released  it. 

In  the  spring  of  1783,  Darke  recruited  the  Berkeley  and  Hampshire  regiment 
and  marched  to  Eastern  Virginia  where  it  saw  service  at  the  siege  of  Yorktown. 
His  most  distinguished  service,  however,  was  rendered  at  the  time  of  the  defeat 
of  St.  Clair  when  he  commanded  the  left  wing  of  the  army,  and  saved  the  defeated 
troops  from  massacre.  During  the  battle  Darke's  son,  who  had  been  fighting  at 
his  father's  side,  was  missing  when  the  order  for  retreat  came.  General  Darke 
turned  back,  plunged  among  the  savages  and  seeing  his  son  lying  wounded,  took 
him  in  his  arms  and  carried  him  off  the  field. 

John  Esten  Cooke  gives  an  interesting  description  of  a  picture  painted  by 
Blinko,  a  local  artist,  in  which  are  six  or  eight  divisions,  in  each  of  which  is  por- 
trayed either  a  British  officer  or  an  Indian  who  has  been  mortally  wounded  by  the 
brave  general,  Each  victim  is  pictured  with  a  small  river  of  blood  gushing  from 
his  body.  Cooke  says  that  "the  expenditure  of  crimson  upon  these  pictures  would 
serve  to  color  a  thousand  portraits."  One  wonders  whether  Darke  had  the  queer 
picture  painted  because  he  dwelt  with  pleasure  on  the  occasions  on  which  he  took 
human  life,  or  because  he  had  a  desire  to  hand  down  to  posterity  a  pictorial  record 
of  his  triumphs  over  his  enemies. 

A  close  associate  and  friend  of  Washington  while  he  was  stationed  at  Win- 
chester was  Adam  Stephen,  who  came  to  that  part  of  Frederick  County  now  known 
as  Berkeley,  while  yet  a  young  man.  He  was  a  well-known  Indian  fighter,  and 
served  under  Washington  at  Great  Meadows,  Fort  Necessity  and  at  the  battle  of 
Fort  Duquesne.  He  was  promoted  from  time  to  time  during  the  French  and  In- 
dian War  until  he  received  the  rank  of  major-general.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
Revolution,  he  was  a  colonel  in  a  Virginia  regiment.  In  1776  he  received  from 
Congress  an  appointment  as  brigadier-general  and  in  1777  was  promoted  to  the 
rank  of  major-general. 

He  served  with  distinction  at  Trenton,  Princeton  and  Brandvwine  and  stood 
high  in  the  favor  of  his  commander-in-chief.  At  Germantown  General  Stephen, 
who  was  in  command  of  a  division,  was  charged  with  being  intoxicated,  was  COUrt- 
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martialed  and  dismissed  from  the  army.  The  sentence  was  looked  upon  as  en- 
tirely unjust  for  there  was  not  the  slightest  evidence  that  he  was  in  any  way  re- 
sponsible for  the  loss  of  the  battle. 

John  Esten  Cooke,  in  an  article  in  Harper's  Magazine  in  1858,  describes  Ste- 
phen's home  as  "a  rough  log  hut  of  two  stories,  with  timbers  nailed  in  an  upright 
position  against  it  and  scarcely  differing  from  the  negro  quarters  which  are  built 

up  to  it  upon  both  sides  .    Everything  about  is  rough  and  unpromising;  all  is 

confined,  contracted  and  small.  But  the  fireplace  is  neither  small  nor  constructed 
with  a  view  to  economy.  It  is  grand  and  enormous.  One  would  think  that  it 
had  been  built  with  express  reference  to  the  great  stature  of  the  general,  to  radiate 
heat  upon  the  whole  of  his  great  camp-couch  at  once,  or  to  afford  warmth  to  a 
crowd  of  guests  in  the  long  hours  of  the  winter  night." 

There  is  a  tradition  that  as  the  old  warrior  lay  dying  he  made  his  will  and  after 
he  had  disposed  of  all  his  property  except  his  home  farm,  his  lawyer  asked  him  to 
whom  it  was  to  be  willed.  The  general  replied,  "To  nobody.  I  shall  take  that 
with  me." 

General  Stephen  is  buried  on  the  Faulkner  estate  near  Martinsburg. 
The  most  distinguished  of  the  Revolutionary  generals  of  the  Shenandoah 
Valley  was  Daniel  Morgan,  a  native  of  New  Jersey,  where  he  was  born  in  1736 
The  Morgan  family  moved  to  Virginia  when  Daniel  Morgan  was  a  mere  boy.  It 
is  said  that  though  not  fond  of  work,  he  could  do  almost  as  much  as  two  boys  of 

his  own  age,  and  though  not  of  a  quarrelsome  dis- 
position, he  enjoyed  a  fight  and  was  never  worsted 
except  when  attacked  by  two  or  more  persons. 
It  is  said  that  he  was  with  Braddock's  army  and 
that  for  alleged  disobedience  and  disrespect  to  an 
officer  he  was  court-martialed  and  sentenced  to 
receive  five  hundred  lashes,  but  after  receiving 
four  hundred  fifty  he  fainted  and  was  allowed  to 
go  free. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  Revolution,  he  com- 
manded the  first  company  of  Virginians  to  go  to 
the  assistance  of  Washington.  A  few  months 
later  he  accompanied  Arnold  to  Quebec  where  he 
was  captured.  After  his  exchange  he  commanded 
the  11th  Virginia  regiment  in  which  he  had  in- 
corporated his  rifle  corps.  At  the  battle  of  Still- 
water in  which  Burgoyne  was  defeated  he  dis- 
played such  superior  military  ability  that  he  was 
DANIEL  MORGAN  promoted  to  the  rank  of  brigadier-general. 

Morgan's  greatest  military  triumph  came  at  the  battle  of  Cowpens  where  he 
defeated  Tarleton.  In  this  engagement  the  English  lost  300  men  killed  and  wound- 
ed and  500  prisoners,  while  the  Americans  lost  only  twelve  killed  and  sixty  wounded. 
Morgan  daringly  placed  his  men  in  a  position  that  cut  off  all  hope  of  retreat,  for 
as  he  said  later,  "When  men  are  forced  to  fight,  they  will  sell  their  lives  dearly." 
The  British  gave  Morgan  credit  for  sound  judgment,  because  he  placed  the  militia 
in  full  view,  and  kept  his  best  troops  out  of  sight  prepared  to  rentier  whatever 
support  was  needed.  General  Greene,  as  soon  as  he  heard  of  the  defeat  of  Tar- 
leton, wrote  to  Washington:  "The  victory  was  complete,  and  the  action  glorious. 
The  brilliancy  and  success  with  which  it  was  fought  does  the  highest  honor  to  the 
American  arms,  and  adds  splendor  to  the  character  of  the  general  and  his  officers." 
Congress  voted  Morgan  a  medal  in  recognition  of  his  great  victory. 

After  the  battle  Morgan  took  his  prisoners  to  Frederick  County,  Virginia.  It 
is  said  that  his  residence  at  Saratoga  was  built  by  Hessian  prisoners  and  that  he 
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personally  supervised  their  work,  and  constantly  urged  them  on  to  greater 
industry. 

General  Morgan  spent  the  last  years  of  his  life  in  Winchester,  where  he  died 
July  6,  1802.  Among  those  who  attended  his  funeral  were  several  members  of 
the  famous  rifle  company  that  he  led  to  Boston  in  1775.  He  has  been  called  by 
a  Southern  writer  the  Stonewall  Jackson  of  the  Revolution.  Sparks  says  of  him: 
"Whenever  he  appeared  on  the  battlefield  the  fight  was  sure  to  be  waged  with 
fearlessness,  good  judgment  and  massive  energy.  Next  to  Washington  in  some 
qualities,  Morgan  had  no  superior  among  Virginia  soldiers." 

E.  M.  T. 
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Aunt  Peggy's  Clock 


(First  Prv/k) 

On  one  of  the  bluffs  overlooking  the  mile-wide  valley  of  Mallow  Creek  there 
stands  a  large  square  brick  house  that  is  said  to  be  one  of  the  oldest  houses  in  the 
county.  The  locust  trees  around  it  are  the  tallest  ones  to  be  seen  anywhere  about, 
and  they  are  probably  almost  as  old  as  the  house.  It  is  here  that  Aunt  Peggy 
and  Uncle  Daniel  McKenzie  used  to  live.  Uncle  Daniel  built  the  house  a  few 
years  after  he  and  Aunt  Peggy  were  married,  and  they  lived  there  the  rest  of  their 
lives.  Young  Daniel  McKenzie,  who  now  owns  the  house  and  farm,  is  their  great- 
grandson. 

All  the  land  for  a  long  distance  up  and  down  that  side  of  the  creek  once  belonged 
to  Aunt  Peggy's  father,  who  was  one  of  the  pioneers  in  this  part  of  the  county. 
He  built  the  first  house  in  the  district,  just  beside  the  little  stone  spring  house  that 
stands  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  below  the  big  house.  Aunt  Peggy  was  his  youngest 
child  and  a  great  favorite.  He  gave  all  his  children  land  when  they  married ;  but 
Aunt  Peggy  and  Uncle  Daniel  got  the  home  place,  and  he  seemed  glad  enough  to 
turn  the  management  of  it  over  to  Uncle  Daniel. 

Uncle  Daniel  managed  the  farm,  but  Aunt  Peggy  managed  Uncle  Daniel. 
She  was  what  is  commonly  called  "a  born  manager."  She  managed  Uncle  Daniel 
and  she  managed  her  boys  and  girls,  and  the  house  and  the  garden,  and  just  about 
everything  else.  All  through  the  community  she  had  the  reputation  of  being 
"capable."  She  was  rather  good  natured  about  her  managing,  usually,  but  she 
was  firm,  very  firm, — you  could  hardly  believe  how  firm  she  was.  Aunt  Peggy 
used  to  be  always  sure  that  her  way  was  the  best  way,  and  it  is  true  that  her  way 
usually  was  a  good  way;  but  nobody  can  be  right  all  the  time  and  she  finally  had 
to  admit  that  she  might  be  mistaken  once  or  twice  in  a  lifetime.  It  was  the  clock 
and  Joseph  Parkinson  that  finally  brought  her  to  such  an  admission;  but  the  clock 
was  the  first  to  convince  her. 

The  old  house  that  Aunt  Peggy's  father  built  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  was  made 
of  logs  and  was  set  squarely  with  the  compass,  facing  exactly  south.  On  a  sunny 
flay  at  noon  the  sun  shone  straight  in  at  the  front  door,  and  on  bright  days  they 
always  watched  the  sun  to  tell  the  time.  Aunt  Peggy  grew  up  in  that  house  and 
she  learned  to  tell  the  time  of  day  by  the  sun,  and  even  on  cloudy  days  she  never 
depended  on  a  clock.  All  her  brothers  and  sisters  were  like  her  in  that  respect. 
Ask  them  the  time  of  day  and  they  would  take  one  look  at  the  sky  and  tell  the  time 
within  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes. 

One  thing  that  Aunt  Peggy  especially  wanted  when  they  built  the  big  brick 
house  was  a  parlor,  and  so  of  course  they  had  one,  for  Uncle  Daniel  always  thought 
she  must  have  whatever  she  wanted.  It  was  really  the  finest  parlor  anywhere  in 
the  whole  community.  All  the  wood-work  was  of  the  very  finest  black  walnut 
and  was  beautifully  finished.  There  was  a  carpet  that  covered  the  whole  floor- 
not  a  rag  carpet,  but  a  fine  wool  carpet  brought  from  Cumberland,  with  a  design 
of  flowers  and  leaves  and  scrolls  in  bright  colors  all  over  it.  It  was  tacked  to  the 
floor  and  there  was  straw  under  it  that  made  it  feel  soft  and  springy.  The  reason 
for  putting  the  straw  under  it  was.  according  to  Aunt  Peggy,  to  keep  dirt  from 
being  "ground  into"  the  carpet;  but  very  little  dirt  ever  had  a  chance  to  be  ground 
into  it.  The  sofa  and  chairs  and  table  came  all  the  way  from  Baltimore.  Aunt 
Peggy's  brother  David  brought  tnem  in  his  big  covered  wagon  when  he  came 
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home  from  one  of  his  trips  east  with  grain.  In  one  corner  of  the  parlor  was  a 
what-not  holding  various  small  articles  that  the  children  were  never  allowed  to 
touch.  All  these  things  were  very  dear  to  Aunt  Peggy's  heart,  but  her  greatest 
pride  was  the  fireplace.  Her  andirons  were  tall  with  great  balls  of  brass  at  the 
top,  and  the  most  beautifully  grained  walnut  had  been  selected  for  the  fireplace 
shelf  and  the  paneling  on  the  chimney  breast.  She  had  a  pair  of  amber  glass 
candlesticks  that  she  kept  on  the  ends  of  the  shelf,  and  in  the  exact  center  she  kept 
the  big  family  Bible,  until  after  Uncle  Daniel  brought  home  the  clock.  Then  the 
Bible  was  moved  to  the  table,  and  the  clock  had  the  place  of  honor  on  the  shelf. 

Like  everything  else  in  the  parlor,  the  clock  was  one  of  the  best  to  be  had. 
Uncle  Daniel  brought  it  home  with  him  when  he  had  been  to  Cumberland  on  a 
business  trip.  It  was  a  handsome  big  clock  with  brass  works,  and  with  pillars  on 
the  sides  covered  with  gold  leaf,  and  a  gilded  eagle  at  the  top,  and  a  picture  of 
Mount  Vernon  on  the  glass  in  front  of  the  pendulum.  He  brought  it  in  the  house 
as  proud  as  he  could  be,  thinking  that  Aunt  Peggy  would  be  tremendously  pleased 
with  it.  She  was  pleased  too,  in  a  way;  but  in  another  way  she  was  not  pleased. 
She  liked  the  clock  as  a  piece  of  furniture  and  greatly  admired  its  appearance  as 
it  sat  on  the  parlor  shelf ;  but  as  to  needing  a  clock  to  tell  the  time  by,  that  was  a 
different  matter  for  she  said  "I  can  tell  the  time — night  or  day — without  a  clock 
just  as  well  as  with  one.  "If  the  sun  is  shining  I  can  tell  by  it,  and  when  it  isn't 
I  can  tell  by  the  way  I  feel."  Still  she  was  proud  of  the  clock,  for  it  was  a  hand- 
some one  and  looked  very  elegant  on  the  shelf  when  they  had  fine  company  and 
used  the  parlor.  At  other  times  it  was  hardly  looked  at  except  when  Uncle  Daniel 
wound  it  on  Saturday  nights,  or  when  one  of  the  children  would  sneak  in  to  look 
at  it.  They  admired  it  greatly  and  they  all  learned  to  tell  time  by  it,  even  the 
youngest  ones;  but  they  did  not  say  much  to  their  mother  about  it,  for  they  all 
understood  how  she  felt  about  her  way's  being  the  best  way. 

It  was  not  until  Joseph  Parkinson  began  coming  to  see  Margaret  that  any 
one  of  the  children  ever  tried  to  coax  their  mother  to  change  her  mind  about  any- 
thing, and  that  was  several  years  after  Uncle  Daniel  brought  the  clock  home  and 
set  it  on  the  parlor  shelf. 

Margaret  was  the  third  girl  in  the  family,  and  she  was  eighteen  that  fall. 
Catherine,  the  second  daughter,  had  been  married  early  that  spring  to  John  Gra- 
ham who  lived  about  three  miles  farther  up  the  creek.  Sarah,  the  oldest  daughter, 
had  been  married  three  or  four  years  to  young  Joe  Hill,  and  lived  on  the  old  Joe 
Hill  farm  across  the  creek,  near  enough  that  she  could  often  bring  little  Peggy 
over  to  visit  her  grandmother.  Aunt  Peggy  was  very  well  pleased  with  her  sons- 
in-law;  and  she  also  approved  of  Joseph  Parkinson.  Her  one  objection  was  that 
Joseph  wanted  to  come  courting  Margaret  on  Sunday  evenings,  and  that  was  not 
in  accordance  with  Aunt  Peggy's  often  expressed  opinions  as  to  what  was  seemly 
and  proper.  Saturday  evening  was  the  proper  courting  evening,  in  her  opinion, 
and  she  said  very  positively  "No  daughter  of  mine  can  ever  have  a  young  man 
come  courting  on  Sunday".  The  older  daughters  had  never  objected  to  this 
dictum,  for  the  young  men  who  came  to  see  them  lived  in  the  neighborhood  and 
could  come  at  one  time  almost  as  well  as  another.  It  was  different,  however,  with 
Joseph.  His  uncle  had  opened  a  store  in  Petersburg,  then  a  good-sized  town  and 
glowing  rapidly,  and  he  had  offered  a  partnership  to  Joseph.  It  was  too  good  an 
offer  for  a  young  man  to  let  slip,  but  it  meant  long  hours  of  work  for  Joseph,  and 
longest  of  all  on  Saturday  when  the  store  kept  open  until  late  in  the  evening. 
Besides,  the  distance  from  Petersburg  to  Margaret's  home  was  twenty  miles,  and 
in  those  days  that  meant  twenty  miles  of  travel  on  horse-back  over  a  road  that  in 
wet  weather  was  deep  with  mud.  It  was  evident  that  unless  Joseph  gave  up  his 
work,  his  opportunities  to  see  Margaret  would  be  very  infrequent  if  he  were  not 
allowed  to  visit  her  on  Sundays.    Uncle  Daniel  was  inclined  to  see  things  Joseph's 
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way,  but  he  said  "You'll  have  to  let  the  women  folks  settle  it."  Margaret  cried 
and  coaxed  her  mother,  but  all  to  no  purpose.  Aunt  Peggy  insisted  that  her  opin- 
ion was  the  correct  one,  and  that  she  did  not  intend  to  change  her  mind  about  it. 

That  is  the  way  matters  stood  one  gloomy  Sunday  evening  early  in  December. 
Margaret  had  tried  again  that  afternoon  to  convince  her  mother  that  there  might 
be  an  exception  made  to  the  rule  in  Joseph's  case,  since  it  was  his  business  that 
made  it  impossible  for  him  to  come  any  other  day.  Aunt  Peggy  was  thrifty  and 
had  great  respect  for  financial  ability,  and  Joseph  was  a  young  man  of  exceptional 
promise  in  that  respect.  It  seemed  for  a  little  while  almost  as  if  she  would  give 
in  and  say  that  he  might  come  on  Sundays;  but  at  last  she  said  with  an  air  of 
finality,  "I  have  never  in  all  my  life  had  to  change  my  mind  after  I  had  once  made 
it  up,  and  I'll  not  change  it  this  time."  If  she  ever  had  found  that  she  was  mis- 
taken about  anything  she  had  made  up  her  mind  to,  she  might  possibly  change 
her  mind  about  this;  but  she  never  had  been  mistaken  and  she  felt  as  if  she  prob- 
ably never  would  be. 

Margaret  was  greatly  discouraged  and  felt  rather  rebellious.  Her  one  con- 
solation was  that  her  mother  had  already  promised  her  that  after  Christmas  she 
might  go  to  visit  her  aunt  in  Petersburg  and  help  her  with  some  sewing.  At  any 
rate,  that  would  give  her  an  opportunity  to  see  Joseph,  for  when  she  would  be  that 
near  he  could  come  to  see  her  on  a  week-day  evening.  So  occupied  was  she  with 
her  own  thoughts  that  she  only  half  listened  to  her  sister  Lydia's  chatter  when 
the  two  girls  went  upstairs  to  the  chilly  room  they  occupied  together.  Lydia,  who 
was  only  fifteen,  wanted  Margaret's  help  in  finishing  a  new  dress,  and  together 
they  went  into  the  spare  bed  room  in  the  front  of  the  house  to  look  at  the  dress 
spread  out  on  the  big  four-poster  bed  there.  Margaret  had  just  promised  that 
she  would  give  the  desired  help  the  next  day  after  they  had  the  washing  "on  the 
line",  when  they  heard  the  clock  in  the  parlor  directly  below  striking  eight.  "We'd 
better  get  to  bed  quick"  she  added,  "for  we'll  have  to  be  up  at  four  to  get  at  the 
washing." 

After  the  candle  was  out  she  lay  thinking  and  trying  to  plan  some  way  in 
which  she  could  see  Joseph  more  often  and  yet  pay  proper  respect  to  her  mother's 
wishes.  If  she  could  only  stay  in  Petersburg  she  would  be  where  he  could  come 
to  see  her  during  the  week.  She  had  been  told  that  a  good  many  women  in  Peters- 
burg had  their  sewing  done,  and  perhaps  she  could  get  work  at  that.  Lydia 
and  the  younger  girls  were  old  enough  now  to  help  with  the  housework  at  home 
and  she  could  easily  be  spared.  Still  she  was  not  sure  but  that  some  of  the  neigh- 
bors would  think  she  was  "running  after"  Joseph  if  she  went  to  stay  in  Petersburg. 
She  did  wish  that  her  mother  would  for  just  this  once  change  her  mind,  but  after 
what  had  been  said  in  the  afternoon  she  had  no  hope  of  such  good  fortune. 

It  seemed  to  Margaret  that  she  had  not  been  asleep  ten  minutes  when  she 
heard  her  mother's  voice  calling  up  the  back  stairs  "Four  o'clock  and  time  to  get 
up."  Outside  the  night  was  still  dark  and  there  was  no  sign  of  approaching 
morning.  The  dense  clouds  hid  the  stars  and  there  was  a  hint  of  snow  in  the  air. 
Margaret  and  Lydia  scrambled  into  their  working  clothes  and  hurried  down  the 
back  stairs  to  the  kitchen. 

Aunt  Peggy  prided  herself  on  putting  her  washing  out  early  on  Monday 
morning.  It  made  no  difference  that  after  it  was  on  the  line  it  could  be  seen  only 
by  the  Hales  and  Millers  who  lived  away  across  the  valley,  or  by  an  occasional 
passerby  on  the  county  road  a  half  mile  down  the  lane  from  the  house.  Aunt 
Peggy  would  have  felt  disgraced  if  she  had  not  had  all  her  washing  on  the  line 
before  either  Mrs.  Hale  or  Mrs.  Miller  had  the  first  of  theirs  out. 

Margaret  and  Lydia  hurried  out  to  the  summer  kitchen  that  in  winter  served 
as  a  wash-house,  and  soon  had  a  fire  burning  in  the  big  fireplace,  and  a  big  kettle 
of  water  heating.    Then  they  brought  out  the  tubs  and  a  crock  of  soft  soap,  and 
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soon  had  the  washing  under  way.  Every  member  of  the  family  was  up  and  busy. 
While  Aunt  Peggy  and  the  larger  girls  worked  at  the  washing,  Uncle  Daniel  and 
the  two  big  boys  went  to  the  barn  to  attend  to  the  chores  there  and  to  get  ready 
for  the  day's  work.  Uncle  Daniel  had  a  load  of  corn  to  take  to  mill  that  day,  and 
the  boys  were  to  work  at  some  belated  husking.  Even  the  small  children  had  their 
tasks  to  perform.    Breakfast  would  wait  until  the  washing  was  on  the  line. 

As  the  first  of  the  white  clothes  were  put  into  the  big  kettle  to  boil,  Aunt 
Peggy  peered  through  the  window  toward  the  houses  across  the  valley.  There 
was  no  light  to  be  seen  at  either  house.  "Phoebe  Hale  must  be  over-sleeping 
herself  this  morning,"  she  said.  "I  am  not  surprised  that  Anne  Miller  is  not  up 
yet,  for  she  is  a  kind  of  slack-twisted  body  anyway;  but  Phoebe  'most  alwavs  has 
a  light  by  the  time  we  start  the  clothes  to  boil."  Even  when  the  clothes  were 
all  on  the  line  there  was  still  no  light  in  either  house  across  the  valley,  and  Aunt 
Peggy  declared  "I'm  real  worried  for  fear  Phoebe  is  sick,  and  I'm  going  over  to 
see  about  her  as  soon  as  the  morning  work's  done." 

Although  there  was  still  no  indication  of  daylight,  Margaret  took  the  pails 
and  went  out  to  milk  the  cows  while  her  mother  and  Lydia  were  getting  the  break- 
fast ready.  When  she  reached  the  barn  s-he  found  that  her  father  and  brothers 
had  finished  feeding  and  were  husking  corn  until  breakfast  would  be  ready  and 
Uncle  Daniel  could  start  to  the  mill.  They  all  felt  that  daylight  was  unusually 
slow  in  coming,  but  no  one  said  anything  about  it  to  the  others.  Margaret  com- 
plained that  the  cows  were  giving  less  milk  than  they  should  and  that  she  was 
afraid  they  were  not  being  fed  properly.  Even  old  Molly's  milk  was  not  much 
more  than  half  as  much  as  she  hail  given  the  morning  before.  When  Uncle  Daniel 
heard  Margaret's  complaint  he  looked  at  her  with  a  bit  of  a  twinkle  in  his  eyes, 
then  left  the  husking  and  went  into  the  house  with  her.  In  the  kitchen  he  took 
the  almanac  from  its  nail  and  sat  down  to  study  it.  "Is  it  going  to  snow,  father?" 
Aunt  Peggy  asked,  as  she  put  the  breakfast  on  the  table. 

Breakfast  was  eaten  by  candle-light,  and  still  there  was  no  sign  of  morning. 
While  the  little  girls  cleared  away  the  dishes,  Lydia  went  up  to  the  spare  bed-room 
to  bring  her  new  dress  so  that  she  and  Margaret  could  sew  in  the  warm  kitchen. 
She  came  down  the  back  stairs  into  the  kitchen  looking  as  if  something  unusual 
had  happened.  Lydia  never  kept  her  excitements  to  herself.  "Mother",  she 
said,  "when  I  was  getting  my  dress  off  the  spare  bed  I  heard  the  clock  strike  and 
it  struck  twelve! 

Aunt  Peggy  looked  at  her  for  a  moment  without  a  word.  Then  she  said,  "I 
always  did  say  that  clocks  are  not  to  be  depended  on.  That  one  has  been  better 
than  most,  but  I  just  knew  that  it  would  get  out  of  fix  sometime." 

"But,  mother",  Lydia  persisted,  "it  struck  eight  last  night  just  before  we  went 
to  bed.    It  was  all  right  then." 

Aunt  Peggy  failed  to  be  convinced.  "Maybe  Daniel  forgot  to  wind  it  Satur- 
day night  and  it's  slowed  up,"  she  said.  With  a  candle  in  her  hand  she  started 
for  the  parlor  to  see  if  something  was  not  wrong  with  the  clock.  All  the  family 
followed  her.  When  they  opened  the  parlor  door  there  was  the  clock  ticking 
away  at  its  usual  rate,  and  the  weights  were  wound  up  and  out  of  sight.  Aunt 
Peggy  was  nonplussed.  "I  just  can't  believe  it's  right,"  she  said.  "I  never  made 
a  mistake  in  telling  time  before,  and  I  don't  believe  I'm  mistaken  now." 

"Why  isn't  it  daylight,  then?"  said  eleven  year-old- Amos.  "We've  been  up 
for  hours  and  hours  and  have  all  the  chores  done  and  it's  as  dark  as  ever." 

As  a  last  hope  Aunt  Peggy  turned  to  Uncle  Daniel.  "Father,"  she  said, 
"what  were  you  studying  the  almanac  for?  Is  there  an  eclipse  of  the  sun  or  any- 
thing like  that  today?" 

Uncle  Daniel  answered  gravely,  "No,  the  sun  is  all  right;  I  was  just  looking 
in  the  almanac  to  see  what  time  it's  due  to  rise  today.    If  it  was  four  o'clock  when 
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we  got  up,  the  sun  ought  to  be  coming  up  by  this  time.  Amos,  go  into  the  bed- 
room and  bring  me  my  watch  from  the  little  right-hand  bureau  drawer.  I  set 
the  watch  and  the  clock  by  the  almanac  and  the  sun  just  three  or  four  days  ago." 

When  Amos  returned  with  the  watch  Uncle  Daniel  compared  it  with  the 
clock,  and  then  said  rather  gently  but  with  the  same  little  twinkle  in  his  eyes  that 
Margaret  had  noticed  earlier:  "Mother,  I  guess  that  everybody  is  due  to  make  a 
mistake  once  in  a  while.  I  never  knew  you  to  miss  it  on  the  time  before,  but  it 
does  look  as  if  this  time  you  were  mistaken.  That  is  why  daylight  does  not  come, 
and  why  the  cows  have  gone  off  in  their  milk,  and  why  Phoebe  Hale  is  not  up  yet. 
You  won't  need  to  go  over  to  see  if  she  is  sick." 

It  will  have  to  be  admitted  that  Aunt  Peggy  was  a  good  loser.  For  about  a 
minute  she  had  nothing  to  say;  then  in  an  awe-struck  voice  she  said,  "And  here 
I  have  done  my  washing  on  Sunday  night  instead  of  Monday  morning — and  I  a 
member  in  good  standing  in  the  Presbvterian  Church.  What  ever  will  the  minister 
say?" 

"I  wouldn't  worry  about  that,  Mother,"  replied  Uncle  Daniel,  "but  don't  you 
think  that  since  you  were  mistaken  about  the  time  it  is  just  possible  you  may  be 
mistaken  about  Joseph  and  Margaret.  After  all,  courting  is  pretty  commonly 
done  on  Sundays,  and  washing  isn't." 

Aunt  Peggy  admitted  that  a  person  who  was  mistaken  about  one  thing  might 
be  mistaken  about  another,  and  then  turning  to  Margaret  she  added,  "You  can 
tell  Joseph  that  from  now  on  he  can  come  on  Sundays;  but  he  must  not  stay  too 
late,  for  remember  that  we  must  have  the  washing  on  the  line  early  Monday 
morning."  Olin  R.  Mallow 


A  Greek  Letter  Pin 

(Second  Prize) 

It  was  one  of  those  sunny,  bright  spring  days  that  seem  to  make  one  feel  on 
equal  terms  with  all  the  world.  Everything  in  the  outdoors  seemed  bubbling  over 
with  life  and  joy.    But  not  so  the  heart  of  Mary  Warren. 

"It  is  foolish  I  know  but  I  can't  help  feeling  this  way",  she  repeated  again 
and  again  to  herself  as  she  sat  on  the  cliff  along  the  river.  She  took  from  under 
the  lapel  of  her  coat  a  Delta  Tau  Delta  fraternity  pin.    "I  should  not  wear  it,  yet 

I  cannot  find  the  owner",  and  she  swallowed  several  times — "it's  it's  all  I 

have  of  college!" 

All  during  her  girlhood  she  had  longed  for  a  University  experience.  The  campus, 
the  dormitories,  the  fraternities  and  sorority  houses  were  all  vividly  pictured  in 
her  mind.  The  students  were  all  intensely  interesting.  In  this  make-believe 
college  world  of  hers,  the  hero  was  a  tall  young  man  who  possessed  a  keen  intellect, 
a  generous  disposition  and  a  sunny  smile.  The  heroine  was  a  slender  girl  with 
black  hair  and  dreamy  blue  eyes.  Was  it  possible  that  this  attractive  girl  was 
herself?  this  day  dreamer  would  wonder. 

Just  nine  months  before  she  had  waved  goodbye  to  her  sister  Betty  who  had 
gone  off  to  the  State  University.  It  had  not  been  possible  for  them  both  to  go 
and  as  Mary  had  a  fairly  good  position,  it  had  been  decided  that  her  sister  was 
the  one  to  go. 

This  spring  day  as  she  sat  by  the  river  she  thought  of  the  letters  she  had 
received  from  Betty,  each  one  relating  a  different  and  more  interesting  experience. 
Each  one  made  Mary  realize  more  keenly  how  monotonous  her  daily  work  in  the 
newspaper  office  was  and  her  heart  longed  more  and  more  poignantly  for  the  ro- 
mance and  adventure  Betty  was  having. 
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The  town  clock  struck  six,  she  must  return  home.  Reluctantly  she  rose  and 
sauntered  up  the  road  to  her  home. 

On  the  table  she  found  a  letter  from  Betty.  She  opened  it  and  read,  "I  want 
you  to  come  next  week;  we  are  going  to  spend  the  week-end  camping.  Pack  your 
sport  togs  and  your  sunny  disposition  and  come!" 

How  happy  she  was!  At  last  she  was  to  have  at  least  a  glimpse  of  the  Uni- 
versity. 

When  the  day  came  for  her  to  go  she  tucked  her  Greek  letter  pin  under  the 
lapel  of  her  coat.  "Perhaps  I  had  better  not  wear  it  anions  all  those  college 
folks — I  don't  want  to  give  a  false  impression." 

When  the  short  week-end  was  over  Mary  concluded  that  it  had  been  the  most 
fascinating  time  of  her  whole  life.  She  went  back  to  her  work.  She  wrote  the 
"Personals"  for  the  day's  publication  and  at  the  same  time  thought  of  her  glimpse 
of  college.  In  many  ways  the  University  was  different  from  her  dreams.  It  was 
more  lovely,  more  vital  and  more  human.  There  was  something  very  invigorating 
in  the  atmosphere.    She  had  called  it  "college  spirit." 

But  more  than  interesting  and  pleasant  was  the  memory  of  Jonathan  Maxwell. 
Everyone  called  him  Jack — and  how  like  her  dream-hero  he  had  seemed!  What 
a  pleasant  hike  they  had  had  among  the  hills  near  the  University! 

His  letters  made  her  heart  thrill,  and  in  July,  when  he  wrote,  "I  have  an  old 
cousin  who  lives  near  your  town.  He  is  compiling  our  family  tree  and  wants  me 
to  come  down  this  month  and  look  it  over."  She  smiled  to  herself — of  course  he 
would  come  to  see  her. 

The  next  Wednesday  evening  he  came.  They  went  for  a  walk  down  by  the 
river  and  stopped  at  her  favorite  cliff. 

"There  is  something  I  have  been  wanting  to  tell  you,  Mary  but,  I  hardly 

know  how — If  I  only  had  my  frat  pin,  that  would  speak  for  me. 

Mary's  heart  thumped  vigorously. 

"You  know,"  Jack  said  laughingly,  "frat  pins  are  odd  things!" 

"I  have  the  queerest  one,"  interrupted  Mary,  "that  is  I  mean  that  I  obtained 
it  in  a  queer  way.  I  found  it  two  summers  ago  right  at  the  bottom  of  this  cliff. 
I  have  never  been  able  to  find  the  owner  so  I  wear  it  sometimes."  She  turned  the 
lapel  of  her  coat  back  and  Jack  saw  his  Delta  Tau  Delta  pin  fastened  snugly  there 
and  shining  forth  with  a  complacent  air  of  perfect  contentment. 

Mary's  face  flushed,  as  she  turned  her  head,  "I  know  that  I  have  been  vain 
and  foolish  but  more  than  anything  else  I  always  wanted  to  go  to  college.  So 
when  I  found  this  pin  and  couldn't  find  the  owner  I  wore  it.  I  felt  that  it  was  all 
of  college  I  should  ever  enjoy.    She  started  to  unfasten  the  pin. 

"That  was  my  pin,"  said  Jack  rapturously.  "I  lost  it  here  two  summers  ago, 
when  I  was  here  on  a  fishing  trip  with  cousin  Jim.  See  here  is  on  the  back  the 
"J"  for  Jonathan  and  the  "M"  for  Maxwell!" 

"Then  I  have  been  wearing  your  frat  pin  all  this  time?"  she  questioned  trem- 
ulously and  started  to  hand  it  back  to  him. 

"Won't  you  continue  to  wear  it?"  whispered  Jack. 

And  Mary  wore  her  pin  without  fear  of  creating  a  false  impression. 

Eliza  Branham,  '25. 


Gross-Word  Puzzles 

(Third  Prize) 

"Sameta,  my  dear,  put  up  that  cross-word  puzzle  and  come  help  me  with  the 
dishes,"  Mrs.  Crawford  a  tired  faded-looking  woman  called  to  her  bright-eyed 
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alert-looking  daughter,  who  had  been  busily  engaged  working  a  cross-word  puzzle. 

"Oh.  mother!  just  fifteen  minutes  more  and  I  am  sure  I  shall  be  through. 
This  is  the  last  one  of  the  series  and  I  have  worked  them  all,  and  if  I  can  win  that 
two  hundred  dollars  it  means  school  for  me  this  fall.  You  go  on  and  do  what  you 
want  to,  and  I  will  wash  the  dishes  as  soon  as  I  am  done  here  and  while  1  am  wash- 
ing the  dishes  I  shall  be  seeing  that  two  hundred  dollars  traveling  this  way  and 
dream  of  all  the  ways  of  making  money  this  coming  school  year.  You  look,  mother 
of  mine,  as  though  you  think  me  entirely  off  in  the  head." 

"Now  Sammy,  don't  you  go  and  get  the  idea  in  your  head  that  you  are  going 
to  win  that  money;  because  I  am  telling  you,  you  will  be  one  disappointed  little 
girl;  and  besides  all  that  how  are  you  going  to  an  expensive  school  like  our  Uni- 
versity on  two  hundred  dollars?  You  had  better  try  for  a  position  in  the  Barker's 
Ridge  School  and  settle  down  peaceably  and  teach  it.  You  have  pretty  near 
worked  yourself  to  skin  and  bone  getting  what  education  you  have,  and  you  better 
content  yourself  with  it  and  do  the  best  you  can.  Of  course,  if  your  pa  had  lived, 
it  would  have  been  different,  he  was  that  set  on  your  going  to  the  University.  I 
can  wash  the  dishes  all  right,  but  I  hate  to  see  you  work  so  hard  and  then  be  dis- 
appointed.   There  will  be  hundreds  trying  for  that  two  hundred  dollars." 

"I  am  going  to  keep  on  trying  and  if  I  don't  get  it,  I  shall  come  near  it  and 
if  I  can't  make  it  one  way  I  can  another,  and  I  am  going  to  school  this  very  fall. 
I  don't  want  you  to  wash  those  old  dishes.  I  want  to  do  it  myself  and  just  bang 
them  down  as  I  want  to.  For  I  am  not  going  to  let  a  lot  of  dishes  that  I  hate 
washing  make  me  cross  and  mean  and  disagreeable  this  blessed  day  of  hope.  Run 
along  ma,  I  will  make  it  snappy." 

The  mother  sighed  and  went  to  the  garden  to  pick  the  peas  for  her  more 
fortunate  neighbor,  and  the  bright  head  of  Sameta  Crawford  bent  once  more  over 
the  intriguing  puzzle. 

"A  word  of  ten  letters  meaning  bent  on  doing  a  thing.  Oh  stupid  me!  1 
have  it  at  last,  DETERMINED— that  is  it  and  I  have  finished.  And  that  last 
word  is  what  I  am — determined — that  is  determined  to  win  and  make  good  too." 

"Hello,  Sameta!  Still  at  it?  Why  don't  you  make  a  cross-word  puzzle  out 
of  that  pretty  checked  gingham  you  have  on  and  come  on  out  and  play  tennis 
with  me?" 

Hello!  Don  Harvey.  Yes  I  am  still  at  it  but  done,  praise  be,  and  I  cannot 
afford  to  mark  up  my  perfectly  good,  clean  gingham  and  I  can't  play  tennis,  for 
I  have  a  fine  bunch  of  dishes  waiting  for  my  most  willing  hands  right  out  in  that 
kitchen  now.    Run  along,  Donny;  little  Sammy  is  a  busy  girl." 

"Pooh,  what  are  a  few  dishes,  more  or  less?  I  will  jump  the  fence  and  run 
in  and  wipe  them  for  you,  and  then  we  will  fight  it  out  on  the  court  before  it  gets 
too  hot." 

"Suits  me,  if  you  want  to  wipe  'em.    Come  on  in;  it  won't  be  the  first  time." 

The  well  set-up,  athletic-looking  lad  leaped  the  low  yard  fence  and  was  soon 
happily  helping  with  the  despised  dishes. 

"Well  Sammy  girl,  are  you  going  to  school  this  fall  in  the  role  of  teacher  or 
student?  Hard  as  you  worked  at  the  good  old  Normal  last  year  and  having  won 
the  valedictory  and  all  that,  you  should  have  no  trouble  in  securing  a  fine  school." 

"Oh,  Don!  I  do  not  want  to  teach  in  any  graded  school.  I  want  to  teach 
English  in  some  normal  school,  sometime,  if  I  have  to  wash  dishes  to  earn  my 
way  through." 

"I  sure  do  hope  you  win  in  this  puzzle  contest  but  that  will  only  be  a  drop 
in  the  bucket." 

"I  know  it,  but  don't  you  worry.  I  will  get  by.  I  have  not  played  my  last 
card  yet." 
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Just  then  Mrs.  Crawford  came  in  carrying  a  heavy  basket  of  peas  and  looking 
tired  and  warm. 

"Good  morning,  Don.    An  apron  is  becoming  to  yon." 
The  boy  laughe  1  and  blushed  and  said,  "I  think  so  too." 

The  game  of  tennis  was  played,  and  the  days  glided  by  and  Sameta  watched 
the  mails.  One  evening  late  in  the  summer  a  tired  and  discouraged  girl  sat  in  the 
swing  and  puzzled  her  brain  how  to  make  ends  meet  for  a  year  in  the  University. 
She  had  given  up  hope  of  hearing  from  the  puzzles  and  still  would  not  accept  a 
position  in  the  Barker's  Ridge  school.  Her  assets  were  sixty-nine  dollars,  earned 
in  various  little  ways,  and  a  fair  supply  of  clothes,  made  by  her  own  deft  fingers 
and  earned  by  her  own  industrious  self. 

"I  am  going,  so  there!.  I  shall  drive  up  with  Don  and  register  and  there  will 
surely  be  some  way  for  me  to  earn  money  among  all  those  rich  students.  I  hate 
to  leave  Mother  and  hate  still  more  to  go  with  so  little,  but,  'Nothing  venture, 
nothing  have'  and  so  I  am  going  to  risk  it." 

Just  then  she  heard  a  merry  whistle  up  the  street.  "Don,  as  sure  as  I  am 
alive.    Why  should  he  be  coming  here  at  this  time?" 

"Sameta!  Sammy!"  he  called  excitedly  from  the  gate,  "I  happened  in  the 
post-office  and  saw  this  big  letter  in  your  box  and  I  was  just  sure  it  was  important, 
so  I  hot-footed  up  here  with  it.  Do  open  it.  It  may  be  from  the  cross-word 
puzzle  people." 

Sameta's  fingers  trembled  so  that  she  could  hardly  open  the  letter  but  when 
she  finally  did  get  it  open  and  the  pink  check  came  to  view  she  was  afraid  to  look 
at  it. 

"You  look  Don;  it  may  be  one  of  the  five  dollar  ones." 

"Hurrah  for  Miss  Crawford,  cross-word  puzzle  expert!  Sammy  it's  sure 
enough  the  grand  prize,  the  two  hundred  dollar  one." 

A  letter  explained  that  there  were  over  three  thousand  contestants  and  after 
much  consideration,  she  had  been  awarded  the  first  prize,  not  only  for  the  correct 
solution  of  the  series  of  puzzles  but  for  neatness,  accuracy  and  so  forth. 

"Mother,  Mother,"  she  called,  running  into  the  house,  '"I  can  go  to  the  Uni- 
versity now.    I  won  the  two  hundred  dollars." 

What  a  happy  girl  she  was,  and  how  she  sang  and  worked  and  played  the  rest 
of  the  summer. 

She  and  Don  entered  the  University  in  the  fall,  and  while  Don  works  in  the 
laboratory  and  in  the  "Gym"  and  on  the  grid,  Sameta  writes  essays  and  poems 
and  theses  and  short  stories  and  tutors  the  students  who  need  coaching  and  can 
pay  for  it.  She  makes  dainty  hand-made  things  for  those  who  admire  her  own 
dainty  clothes  and  are  glad  to  pay  whatever  she  chooses  to  ask.  She  also  makes 
herself  useful  and  gracious  at  the  dorm  and  is  a  leader  in  the  various  college  ac- 
tivities.   Smiling  and  cheery  she  makes  friends  wherever  she  goes. 

Often  she  and  Don  Harvey  stroll  to  the  river's  edge  and  talk  of  and  plan  for 
the  happy  time  when  he  will  be  a  dignified  professor  of  Chemistry  and  she  a  suc- 
cessful teacher  of  English  in  some  Normal  School.  They  have  the  faith  to  believe 
and  the  courage  to  wait  for  the  happy  time  to  come;  when  both  will  occupy  the 
little  bungalow  they  have  been  planning,  a  cozy  home  nestled  away  among  the 
trees  on  some  college  campus. 

Lillian  Clipp,  '26 


One  Hundred  Six 


President  White — "Mr.  Garmong  you  should  go  on  the  Lecture  Platform  and 
tell  those  stories." 

Mr.  Garmong — "I  haven't  the  nerve." 

Bright  Senior — "I  am  a  big  gun  at  Shepherd  College." 
Father — "Then  why  don't  I  hear  better  reports?" 

Miss  Trotter  (in  geometry) — "Does  the  class  think  what  Mr.  Walper  said  is 
correct?" 

Mr.  Smith— "I  don't  think  so." 

Miss  Trotter — "How  would  you  say  it  then,  Mr.  Smith?" 
Mr.  Smith — "Well  I  don't  know  what  you  want  us  to  say." 

Mike  (in  dressing  room) — "This  vest  is  made  wrong;  it  has  an  extra  button 
at  the  top  and  an  extra  button  hole  at  the  bottom." 
Pat. — "Don't  be  a  dumb  old  white  boy." 

Mr.  Kenamond — "What  is  the  motto  of  Shepherd  College." 
Jack  Muldoon  (thinking  of  reports) — "Read  'em  and  Weep." 

Marshall,  aged  two  years,  was  found  one  day  holding  a  gosling  in  one  hand 
and  rubbing  it  severely  with  the  other. 

"Why,  Marshall,  what  are  you  doing?"  asked  his  surprised  mother. 

"Dis  old  sing  squeaked,  so  I  putting  grease  on  it",  calmly  remarked  the  child. 

Grove  Moler  (translating  French) — "Of  all  the  fishes,  love  is  the  most  violent". 
(He  merely  took  "poisons"  for  "poissons"). 

One  Hundred  Seven 


Mrs.  Gardiner — "Why  did  America  lose  so  much  time  in  entering  the  war, 
Mr.  Maddex?" 

Maddex  (coining  to  suddenly) — "Not  prepared." 
Mrs.  ( rardiner — "Exactly." 

Maddex — "Have  you  been  reading  Longfellow?" 
Rider — "Naw,  about,  fifteen  minutes." 

Mrs.  Gardiner — "What  college  in  America  has  produced  the  most  presidents?" 
Bright  Senior — "The  electoral  College." 

Critic  of  C.  L.  8. — "One's  behavior  shows  whether  he  or  she  is  a  lady  or  gentle- 
man." 

Thompson  (musing) — "That  sounds  to  me  like  some  of  us  may  not  be  ladies 
and  gentlemen." 

Mr.  Legge  (in  football  practice,  after  ten  laps  around  the  field) — "All  who 
can  stand  to  take  five  more  laps  around  the  field  take  two  steps  forward." 

He — "I  wish  I  were  a  star." 

She  (vawning) — "I  wish  you  were  a  comet." 

He— "Why?" 

She — "Because  then  you  would  only  come  around  once  every  few  hundred 
years." 

He — "I  shall  be  so  miserable  all  the  while  I  am  away  from  you." 
Klee — "If  I  could  be  sure  of  that  it  would  make  me  so  happy." 

Nick  (throwing  chewing  gum  at  Link  in  history). 
Link — "Somebody's  gonna  get  hurt." 
Mrs.  Gardiner — "I  hope  it  won't  be  I." 

The  meanest  guy  I  ever  saw  was  a  fellow  that  took  a  dead  fly  away  from  a 
blind  spider. 

Miss  Trotter — "What  does  the  reading  on  the  State  flag  mean?" 
Miss  Warner — "Mountaineers  are  always  free." 

Miss  T. — "Yes,  and  they  have  the  same  thing  over  the  main  door  of  the 
State  Penitentiary." 

D.  Wageley — "Did  you  see  the  new  altar  in  our  church?" 
Thompson — "Lead  me  to  it." 

Prof.  Ash  (explaining  to  the  class  how  alcohol  in  the  radiator  makes  the  water 
boil  easily) — "Just  try  gasoline  in  your  radiator  and  see  what  it  will  do." 
Reynolds  (excited) — "Why,  Professor,  it  might  blow  up." 

Van  Meter  (on  a  visit  to  the  Washington  Zoo) — "The  most  forgiving  animal 
in  the  zoo  is  the  giraffe." 

Garmong — "What  makes  you  think  that?" 
V.  M. — "Why,  he  overlooks  everything." 


One  Hundred  Eight 


H.  Ellis — "Cedric,  run  for  the  doctor." 
Cedric — "What  for?" 

H.  E. — "Miss  Arnold  has  just  swallowed  a  nickel." 

Cedric — "What's  the  use  of  spending  three  dollars  to  get  back  a  nickel?" 
Miss  Turner — "Hear  the  north  wind  whistling?" 

Rider — "Why  shouldn't  it?  It's  on  the  way  south  where  the  weather  is  nice 
and  warm." 

Miss  Trotter — "Now  boys,  you  know  the  University  of  Pittsburg  is  building 
a  new  fifty-story  building." 

R.  Lowe — "Yes,  they  are  doing  that  to  get  above  the  smoke." 

Miss  Arnold  (after  a  billy  goat  had  been  properly  escorted  from  the  library)  — 
"Is  that  your  goat?" 

Miss  Ireland — "No  indeed,  I  never  run  the  risk  of  anyone's  getting  my  goat, 
I  keep  it  at  home." 

"Every  day  in  every  way  I'm  growing  better  whiskers." 

Mrs.  Gardiner — "What  did  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  say  when  he  laid  his  coat 
down  for  the  queen,  Mr.  Martin?" 
Martin — "Step  on  it,  kid." 

Mr.  Legge  (with  horticulture  class  looking  at  some  Barred  Plymouth  Rock 
chickens) — "What  kind  of  chickens  are  these?" 
Martha  Warner  (promptly) — "Gingham." 

Corinne  Eversole  (correcting  Y.  W.  G.  A.  copy  for  the  Cohongoroota) — "Why 
I  thought  Whitney  Michael  was  vice-president." 


One  Hundred  Nine 


Calendar 


September  Hi  Old  Shepherd  wakes  from  her  short  nap,  and  rubs  her  still  sleepy 
eyes;  she  greets  her  old  friends  cheerily  and  her  new  ones  happily. 

September  17 — The  first  assembly  is  held  in  the  auditorium  and  Mr.  White  an- 
nounces the  Pep  Contest. 

September  18 — The  boys  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  new  music  teacher  and  home 
economics  instructor.  Thompson  spends  ten  minutes  doing  reference  work 
for  the  first  and  last  time. 

September  19 — Boys  begin  to  get  very  musical,  also  acquainted. 

September  20 — New  students  begin  to  get  homesick. 

September  21 — Several  alarming  cases  of  home  sickness  at  Dorm. 

September  22— Cedric  Reynolds  takes  first  music  lesson.    Practices  three  hours. 

September  23 — Dick  looks  the  girls  over  and  decides  to  take  them  alphabetically. 

September  24 — Juniors  begin  to  make  plans  for  the  Pep  Contest. 

September  25 — Floyd  Flickinger  begins  to  take  an  interest  in  home  economics. 

September  26 — Ciceronians  dispose  of  the  Ku  Klux  Klan. 

September  27 — Jack  Muldoon  goes  to  Washington  for  the  week-end. 

September  28 — Kenneth  Knode  witnesses  second  baseball  game  of  World  series. 

September  29 — Students  begin  to  get  acquainted  with  new  librarain. 

September  30 — We  find  that  it  is  really  school! 

October  1 — A  special  assembly  is  called.  Students  hear  address  of  Hon.  J.  Walter 
Barnes. 

October  2 — Dick  Carter  spends  ten  minutes  making  out  a  lesson  plan. 
October  3 — Thuse  held  at  Fairfax  field.    Newly  elected  cheer  leaders  very  ener- 
getic. 

October  4 — The  first  football  game  with  Hagerstown.  Shepherd  College  wins 
with  a  score  of  34-0.  The  Hagerstown  girls  want  to  know  if  Mike  is  the  only 
boy  on  the  team,  as  we  yell  so  much  for  him. 

October  5 — Kenny  Van  Meter  attends  Sunday  School  and  church. 

October  6 — Seniors  begin  to  make  mysterious  preparations  for  chapel  program. 

October  7 — Earl  Henderson  returns  from  Forensic  Convention  in  Clarksburg. 

October  8 — Several  Dorm  girls  hiked  to  Antietam. 

( )etober  9 — Helen  Ellis  and  Margaret  Macoughtry  gave  a  party  to  Dorm  girls. 
October  10 — The  Senior  Normals  gave  a  Columbus  Day  program  in  chapel.  The 

silhouette  pictures  very  unusual  and  much  enjoyed. 
October  11 — Another  football  game  at  home.    This  time  we  defeat  Blue  Ridge 

college  45-3.    Like  Velvet  Tobacco  we  improve  with  time. 
October  12 — Mary  and  Emily  Fisher  get  homesick. 

October  13 — The  first  number  of  the  Lyceum  Course — The  National  Male  Quartet. 
October  14 — Miss  Arnold  clears  the  library.    We  begin  to  see  that  track  is  about 

to  become  the  leading  sport  in  Shepherd  College.  The  first  Picket  published. 
October  15 — Girls  at  Miller  Hall  given  a  dance  by  Mrs.  Cavalier,  assisted  by  Mrs. 

White.    Girls  elect  Davis  as  President. 
October  16 — Senior  Secondary  Class  has  moonlight  picnic  along  the  canal. 
October  17 — Dick  Carter  fined  for  having  a  book  on  psychology  out  of  the  library 

for  three  days. 

October  18 — Our  old  rivals  go  down  in  bitter  defeat  when  Shepherd  trounces  R. 

M.  A.  here  13-0.    Dan  Lucas  disabled. 
October  19 — Martha  Gardner  spends  a  very  lonesome  day. 
October  20 — Story  Telling  Club  has  its  first  meeting. 

October  21 — Thompson  finds  it  necessary  to  leave  the  library — he  often  dues. 

One  Hundred  1  welve 


October  22 — Senior  Normal  Class  plans  for  masquerade  ball. 
October  23 — "Rags  Legge"  pays  a  short  visit  to  Shepherd  College. 
October  24 — Pep  Contest  goes  merrily  on. 

October  25 — S.  C.  meets  first  defeat  at  Shippensburg  playing  Cumberland  Valley 

Normal.    The  score  is  28-6. 
October  25 — All  quiet  along  the  Potomac. 

October  27 — Whitey  Thompson  knocked  his  shoulder  out  of  place  in  football 
practice. 

October  28 — Rudolph  Lowe  wins  the  sweater  offered  by  Mr.  Schley  to  the  player 

who  put  up  the  best  fight  against  R.  M.  A. 
October  29 — Herbert  Everhart  breaks  his  hand  in  football  practice  in  order  to  get 

time  to  get  up  back  reference  work. 
October  30 — A  masquerade  Hallowe'en  party  is  given  by  the  Senior  Normals  in 

the  college  reading  room — a  social  event  of  unusual  interest  and  charm.  The 

evening  is  given  to  witches,  ghosts  and  goblins. 
October  31 — The  Juniors  present  a  Hallowe'en  chapel  program.    The  hall  very 

dark  and  the  ghosts  and  goblins  of  the  night  before  hobnob  with  witches 

and  black  cats. 

November  1 — Potomac  defeats  Shepherd  at  Keyser  with  a  score  of  35-0. 
November  2 — Dorm  girls  attend  a  feed  given  by  Elizabeth  Sites,  Gertrude  Carr, 

Marian  Hirst  and  Doloros  Wageley. 
November  3 — Juniors  decide  to  put  out  the  Cohongoroota. 
November  4 — Election  Day.    Great  excitement  over  election  returns. 
November — 5  "Mugsie  Thompson"  attends  his  classes — in  fact  every  class. 
November  6 — More  students  make  sudden  and  not  particularly  graceful  exits 

from  the  library. 

November  7 — Martha,  Eliza,  Helen,  Tiny  and  Tip  lose  their  Men's  pictures  again. 
November  8 — Shepherd  College  trounces  Massanutten  Academy  29-6. 
November  9 — Martha  Warner  goes  to  Sharpsburg  to  teach  in  Sunday  School. 
November  10 — Miss  Stemple  returns  from  her  home  where  she  went  to  vote. 
November  11 — "Rex"  returns  very  much  unmarried  in  spite  of  current  rumors. 
November  12 — Klee  recovers  her  usual  buoyant  spirits. 

November  13 — Helen  Ellis  sits  up  all  night  to  read  a  love  story  because  she  could 
not  bear  to  stop  until  she  married  the  principals  about  4  A.  M. 

November  14 — The  Short  Course  Seniors  give  a  Book  Week  program  which  is 
original  and  clever. 

November  15 — The  football  game  is  called  off. 

November  16 — Miss  Catherine  Chamberlin  returns  to  Martinsburg  after  spending 
the  week-end  with  Klee  Whitmore  and  Corinne  Eversole. 

November  17 — Dr.  E.  T.  Hagerman  lectures  on  "The  Man  With  One  Window." 

November  18 — French  class  receives  a  set  of  victrola  records. 

November1  19 — Program  for  Education  Week  very  acceptable. 

November  20 — The  last  football  game  of  the  season  played  in  Winchester  against 
S.  V.  A.  Shepherd  College  defeated  in  spite  of  the  many  rooters  who  were 
observing  Handley  School. 

November  21 — Nobody  knows  his  lessons  after  the  trip  to  Handley.  Thanks- 
giving program  given  by  Senior  Secondary  Class. 

November  22 — Edward  Johnson  leaves  for  Florida. 

November  23 — Miller  Hall  unusually  quiet. 

November  24 — Pearl  Reeder  and  Helen  Ellis  return  from  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  meeting. 
November  25 — Everybody  prepares  to  go  home. 
November  26 — Thanksgiving  recess. 
December  1 — An  unusually  blue  Monday. 


One  Hundred!  Thirteen 


December  2 — Someone  asks  Corinne  Eversole  if  she  enjoyed  the  holiday  and  she 

says  "Well,  we  had  a  good  dinner." 
December  3 — The  Junior  Class  gives  a  reception  in  honor  of  the  football  team. 
December  4 — Y.  W.  C.  A.  decide  to  hold  a  rummage  sale. 
December  5 — Parthenians  have  a  very  interesting  program. 

December  6 — Winona  Bell  Wageley  from  Great  Cacapon,  a  member  of  the  Senior 
Secondary  Class,  died  in  the  Allegany  Hospital  in  Cumberland,  Maryland. 

December  7 — The  editor  of  the  Calendar  finds  little  to  say  about  Sunday  activities. 

December  8 — Cedric  welcomes  school  again  because  the  days  with  Helen  are 
getting  few. 

December  9 — "The  Cotter's  Saturday  Night"  presented  as  both  a  dramatic 

and  a  musical  number.    The  Scotch  humor  greatly  enjoyed. 
December  10 — Tip  and  Tights  quarrel  again  for  the  pleasure  of  making  up. 
December  11 — Goat  enters  library  and  creates  a  near  panic. 
December  12 — Basket-ball  practice  continues. 
December  13 — Christmas  shopping  popular. 
December  14 — Several  students  write  letters  to  Santa  Claus. 
December  15 — Juniors  practice  for  Christmas  play. 
December  16 — Juniors  decorate  auditorium. 

December  17 — The  Juniors  present  a  Christmas  comedy  entitled  "Christmas 
at  the  Stebbens's."  The  play  furnishes  delightful  break  in  the  day's  work. 
Mrs.  Cavalier  entertains  the  boys  and  girls  of  the  two  dormitories  at  a  leap 
year  party  at  Miller  Hall.  The  evening  spent  in  dancing  and  games.  The 
favors  are  dainty  little  1925  calendars. 

December  18 — The  Senior  Secondary  Class  gives  a  leap  year  party  in  which  the 
girls  are  required  to  act  the  part  of  the  gallants. 

December  19 — The  Senior  Normals  present  a  Christmas  program  picturing  the 
season's  festivities  in  other  lands. 

December  20 — Christmas  vacation. 

January  6 — Everybody  returns  perfectly  satisfied  with  what  Santa  brought. 

January  7 — We  all  return  to  the  grind. 

January  8 — Reference  books  come  back  into  use. 

January  9-10 — A  cast  made  up  of  both  townspeople  and  college  students  give  a 
musical  comedy  entitled,  "All  Aboard"  for  the  benefit  of  the  Fire  Department. 
January  11. — Dorm  girls  go  to  church. 

January  12 — Much  excitement  caused  when  we  heard  of  the  intended  bank  robbery. 
January  13 — Students  begin  to  worry  about  semester  tests. 
January  14 — Special  assembly  to  hear  the  French  poet,  M.  Guy  Enfin. 
January  15 — Not  a  thing  happened. 

January  16 — Forensic  Club  holds  elimination  oratorical  contest.  George  Rex- 
rode  will  represent  S.  C. 

January  17 — Pearl  Reeder  says  "You  think  I  have  a  date  just  because  I  put  my 
hair  up." 

January  18 — Eliza  and  Caroline  Branham,  and  Helen  Ellis  spend  Sunday  in 

Hedgesville. 
January  19 — Everybody  is  studying  for  tests. 
January  21 — Thompson  takes  a  book  out  of  the  library. 
January  22 — Cast  of  "Take  My  Advice"  begins  to  get  nervous. 
January  23 — Last  rehearsal  of  the  Senior  Play. 

January  24 — The  Senior  Normal  Class  stages  a  dramatic  comedy,  "Take  My  Ad- 
vice".   The  play  a  great  success. 
January  25 — Sunday  again  and  nothing  happens. 
January  26 — Everybody  studies. 
January  2,7—  Schedule  for  exams,  is  posted. 


One  Hundred  Fourteen 


—g   C— —   so. 

January  28 — Examinations  begin. 
January  29 — More  examinations. 
.January  30 — Still  more. 
January  31 — We  sigh  with  relief. 

February  1 — Miller  Hall  girls  all  bring  something  to  eat  back  to  college. 
February  2 — Golden  fails  to  talk  to  Gertrude  in  the  library. 
February  4 — A  delightful  entertainment  by  the  Casford  Trio. 

February  5 — Martha  (preparing  for  examination  in  Canadian  History) — "1817, 

1825,  1863.    Oh!  I  never  could  keep  dates  straight," 

Maggie — "You  ought  to  be  able  to;  you've  had  enough  experience." 
February  6 — New  officers  of  the  literary  societies  take  their  chairs. 
February  7 — Both  the  girls'  and  boys'  basketball  teams  meet  Frostburg  Normal 

here  in  the  first  game  of  the  season.    The  college  girls  defeated  57-5  but  the 

varsity  wins  59-18. 
February  8 — Some  of  the  Dorm  girls  walk  the  bridge. 
February  9 — Cedric  begins  to  miss  Helen. 
February  10 — Dolly  and  Teter  appear  in  "specks." 

February  11 — The  Gold  and  Blue  quint  defeat  the  Shenandoah  Valley  Academy 

team  in  Winchester  49-29  in  a  raggedly  played  game. 
February  12 — Dorm  Girls  decide  that  Mrs.  Cavalier's  grandson  isn't  too  young  to 

be  interesting. 

February  13 — The  Wampus  Cats  gain  decisive  victory  over  Berkeley  Springs  here. 

February  14 — Varsity  defeats  M.  M.  A.  on  their  home  floor. 

February  15 — Scott  Calhoun  tries  to  take  Pat  O'Brien  to  church. 

February  1() — Christine  Geary  heads  the  Upper  Ten. 

February  17 — Cletus  Lowe  and  Allison  Rider  leave  for  Sarasota,  Florida. 

February  18 — Debating  team  leaves  for  New  River. 

February  19 — Shepherd  College  meets  Potomac  State  here  and  New  River  away 

in  the  inter-scholastic  debate.    The  home  team  defeated  by  Keyser  but  the 

victory  in  New  River  proves  a  balm  to  our  spirits. 
February  20 — Blue  Ridge  College  administers  a  severe  drubbing  to  the  usually 

victorious  Shepherd  five. 
February  21 — All  the  world's  a  stage  but  most  of  us  are  stage  hands. 
February  22 — Dorm  girls  actually  keep  quiet  hour. 
February  23 — The  library  receives  three  new  books. 
February  24 — Miss  Hall  teaches  Theodore  Matthews  to  hang  curtains. 
February  25 — The  Juniors  hold  their  last  practice. 
February  23 — The  Juniors  present  a  comedy  entitled,  "Out  of  Town." 

The  play  is  given  for  the  benefit  of  the  Cohongoroota. 
February  27 — S.  C.  defeats  S.  V.  A.  here  and  with  a  score  of  39-20. 
February  28 — Blue  Ridge  plays  S.  C.  here  in  one  of  the  best  games  of  the  season. 

They  revenge  their  past  defeat, 
March  1 — "The  day  is  always  his  who  works  in  it  with  serenity  and  great  aims" 

—Emerson. 

March  2 — Miss  Ireland  leaves  for  Charleston  to  witness  inauguration. 
March  3 — "Jack  White"  spends  some  time  in  library  and  reports  a  doggone 
good  time. 

March  4 — Kenny  Van  Meter,  William  Waddy  and  Alton  Garmong  walk  to  Wash- 
ington to  attend  the  inauguration. 

March  5 — Inaugural  visitors  return  at  10  P.  M.  foot-sore  and  weary. 

March  6 — The  chapel  period  is  given  over  to  inaugural  visitors  and  we  hear  from 
both  the  state  and  national  ceremonies.  Kenny  Van  Meter,  reports  an  ex- 
cellent stroll. 

March  7 — Rachael  Caskey  asks  Mr.  Owens  if  he  keeps  sarsaparilla  perfume. 
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March  8 — Miller  Hall  girls  hold  a  concert  in  reception  room. 

March  9 — Marian  and  John  Howard  decide  to  investigate  the  theory  that  kissing 
is  dangerous. 

March  10 — Jack  Muldoon  says  that  the  only  way  to  kill  time  is  to  work  it  to 

death.    We  wonder  how  he  knows. 
March  11 — Corinne  gives  Klee  a  birthday  party  at  Miller  Hall. 
March  12 — Miss  Waldron's  music  pupils  give  a  recital. 
March  13 — Professor  and  Mrs.  A.  D.  Kenamond  entertain  the  Upper  Ten. 
March  14 — Maggie  wonders  why  her  Irish  eyes  aren't  smiling. 
March  15 — An  optimist  is  one  who  makes  lemonade  out  of  the  lemons  handed  him. 
March  16 — Why  do  Dan  Lucas  and  Cedric  say  "Oh,"  everytime  they  see  Klee 

and  Rex? 

March  17 — Mrs.  W.  H.  S.  White  presents  an  evening  in  story  and  song  for  the 

benefit  of  the  Woman's  Club. 
March  18 — Miss  Williams  serves  as  judge  at  literary  contest  held  at  Martinsburg 

High  School. 

March  19 — Dora  Miller  has  her  hair  bobbed  by  Marian  Hirst,  the  Dorm  barber. 
March  20 — Henry  Maddex  leaves  for  week-end  trip  to  Morgan  town. 
March  21 — The  choral  club  gives  a  concert  for  the  benefit  of  the  Y.  W.  C.  A. 
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77*e  members  of  the  Cohongoroota 
Staff  wish  to  express  their  sincere  thanks 
to  the  business  men  who  have  advertised 
in  this  book.  We  suggest  that  the  stu- 
dents of  Shepherd  College  help  us  to  show 
this  appreciation  by  patronizing  our 
advertisers. 
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ADS 

Milton  Kohler  &  Son 

Hagerstown,  Md. 

THE  JEFFERSON  LUNCH 

Jewelers 

ROOM 

jor  half  a  century 

ICE  CREAM 

CONFECTIONERIES 

LUNCH  AT  ALL  HOURS 

COLLEGIATE  APPAREL 

AND 

CORRECT  GRADUATION  CLOTHES 

The  FLEISHER  Co. 

HAGERSTOWN,  MARYLAND 


 ,  ,  4, 
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THE  PEOPLES  TRUST  COMPANY 

MARTINSBURG,  W.  VA. 

THE  FIRST  DOLLAR  IN  THE  BANK  is  often  the  real  start, 
and  with  other  dollars  added  at  regular  stated  times  will  work 
wonders  to  put  you  on  the  highway  to  independence. 
We  encourage  and  welcome  the  small  depositor,  because  we 
know  frorrj  experience  that  many  small  beginnings  at  this  bank 
have  grown  to  large  proportions. 

The  benefits  of  a  banking  connection  are  many  and  our  perfect- 
ed service  plus  the  interest  added  will  help. 
Have  you  added  anything  to  your  account  lately? 
Encourage  your  friends  to  make  their  first  deposit  here. 

GEO.  M.  BOWERS,  President,  R.  L.  SNODGRASS,  Vice-President, 

DUDLEY  HARLEY,  Cashier,  WALTER  W.  TROUT,  Asst.  Cashier 

MEMBER  FEDERAL  RESERVE  SYSTEM 


MINOR'S  CASH  &  CARRY 

QUEEN  and  KING  STS. 
The  Place  to  Save 

FANCY 
GROCERIES 

FRUIT  and  VEGETABLES 

MARTINSBURG,  W.  VA. 


INDIVIDUALITY 

in 

PHOTOGRAPHY 

Means  not  the  way  we  make 
our  pictures  but  the  way  we 
express  your  thoughts  and 
your  own  personality. 

We  Interpret 
Your  Individuality — Not  Ours. 

HIEDWOHL'S  STUDIO 
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CHARLES  TOWN  LUMBER  CO. 

LUMBER  AND  MILL  WORK 

TELEPHONE  NO.  174 


Bank  of 
Charles  Town 

W.  H.  KNODE 

CHARLES  TOWN,  W.  V  A. 

Manufacturer    of  ICE 

Established  April,  1871 

—  Dealer  in  — 

Capital  Stock  $50,000.00 

ANTHRACITE  and  BITUMINOUS 

Surplus  70,000.00 

COAL 

D.  S.  Hughes,  President 

Corn,  Hay,  Feed,  Etc. 

John  Porterdeld,         V. -Pres. -Cashier 

J.  Frank  Turner,             Asst. -Cashier 

Residence  Phone  18-R 

W.  L.  Gibson,                  Asst. -Cashier 

Ice  Plant  Phone  55-R 

INTEREST  PAID  ON  TIME 
DEPOSITS 

SHEPIIERDSTOWN.  W.  VA. 

Miss  Turner  (in  English  Literature  Class) — "1  hope  none  of  yon 

went  to  see  that  wonderful  educational  show,  'Jesse  .lames'.    All  those 


I  that  did  will  please  raise  their  hands".  I 

|  Garmong  (the  only  one  who  confessed) — "I  thoughi  the  movie  was  j 

j  good.    The  audience  was  so  very  select  and  the  snakes  exhibited  were  j 

j  terrible  looking."  j 

,  Miss  Turner — "The  whole  thing  was  a  lake  I  suspect."  j 

Smith  (  hitherto  unheard  from) — "The  snakes  were  very  ferocious, 

'  Miss  Turner;  it  was  all  very  realistic."  ' 

I  Miss  Turner — "1  thought  yon  did  not  }4'o,  .Mr.  Smith."  I 

j  Smith  retires  in  silence.  j 

i  i 
* — _ — —  —  — <— — —«—..—  ^ 
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Get  it  at 

OWENS'  DRUG  STORE 

MELVIN  T  STRIDFR 

IHJjIj  1 111     1 .     IJ  1  llll/Lill 

"THE  REX ALL  STOKE" 

Funeral  Director  and 

i  ne  rioiiit  ui  i  urt:  urugs 

i_/lL.C/IOCCi  M-J 1 1  IUU.LI I ICl 

Chocolates — Charters,  Johnstons. 

Victrolas  and  all  the  Late  Victor 

Full  Supply  of  Caskets  and  Burial 

Records. 

5  v  <  s  1  id  ^  ^    an     iiiitffl        Aiitn  *iiirl 
IVUIJtTrt    11 1 1     I1<I1IU  nLULU  jIIIU 

Eastman  Kodaks  and  Films,  also  the 

Ambulance  Service. 

Vitf*t;t    line    nf    Tr»i \t*t     \  i*t  i <■  1  i ■  v  unrl 
i  -  I  in     \ti     i  unci    i\l  iiiicn  dim 

Household  Needs. 

DEALER  IN  FURNITURE 

"Conklin"  and  "Farker"  Fens 

OF  ALL  KINDS 

and  Fencils. 

Phone  Jefferson  15-K 

CHARLES  TOWN,  JEFFERSON 

COUNTY,  W.  VA. 

—Night  Call  2-R 

House  Phone  35          Office  Phone  162 

Our  aim  is  to  please  you. 

May  we? 

P  FTtWARH  MATTHFW^ 
u.  Luvi R1\u  lil/il  inilVVij 

DONATED  BY 

PIANO  TUNNING  AND 

HARRY  M.  FISHER 

REPAIRING 

...JEWELER... 

310  West  Stephens  St. 

MARTINSBURG,  W.  VA. 

MARTINSBURG,  W.  VA. 

Fhone  63-J 

When  in  Charles  Town  Call  on  Us 
For  Shelf  Hardware,  Builders' 
Hardware,  Machinery,  Builders' 
Sand,  Gravel,  Cement. 

Coal  and  Wood 

BURNS  &  MARSHALL 


GIBSON'S  DRUG  STORE 

Opposite  College 
STATIONERY 
Whitman's  Candy,  Soda  Water 

Drug  Sundries 
ROBERT  GIBSON 

Prescription  Druggist 
SHEFHERDSTOWN,  W.  VA. 
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LINK  &  JONES 

Home  of  Good  Clothes 

EVERYTHING  FOR  MEN  AND 
BOYS— TEN  PER  CENT  OFF 
FOR  STUDENTS 

Palm  Building 
Charles  Town,  W.  Va. 


C.  F.  DANIELS 

—  Dealer  in  — 

Distilled  Water,  Ice  and 
Coal 

ORDERS  FILLED  PROMPTLY 

Shepherdstown,  W.  Va. 

Phone  84-F 


MILLER  &  WINEBERG 

FARMERS  BANK  OF 

TAILORS,  CLOTHIERS 

SHEPHERDSTOWN 

GENTS'  FURNISHERS 

Agents  for  CRAWFORD  SHOES 

NELSON  T.  SNYDER,  President 

7  West  Washington  Street 

JOS.  H.  TROUT,  Cashier 

HAGERSTOWN,  MD. 

AT  YOUR  SERVICE 

Miss  Hall  (speaking  of  calories) — "A  person  like  you,  Mr.  Tarter 
— a  man — ,  requires  2600  calories". 

Echoes  heard  from  the  class — "A  man;  she's  a  hunch  of  head". 

Tickie — "I'm  neither  a  blonde  nor  am  1  a  brunette;  so  there.'" 
Marv  Lottie — "Well  what  are  you  then"? 
Tickie — "I'm  an  example  of  a  mixed  type." 

Mary  Lottie  (who  works  cross-word  puzzles) — "Oh,  then  yon  are 
a  />/'." 

Tickie— "A  which?" 

M.  Lottie — "A  two  letter  word  meaning  mixed  or  jumbled  type." 


 —  — <— 
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Shepherd  College  State 
Normal  School 

SHEPHERDSTOWN,  W.  VA. 

A  Standard  Normal  School  and  Junior  College 
of  high  standards. 

6%  of  those  making  the  highest  grades  last  year 
at  W.  V.  U.  were  S.  C.  graduates. 

An  outstanding  coach  produces  outstanding 
teams  in  all  branches  of  athletics  for  men  and 
women. 

Dormitories  for  Men  and  Women  at  very  rea- 
sonable rates.  No  ambitious  young  person  need  be 
deprived  of  a  higher  education. 

The  Standard  Normal  certificate  is  valid  in  all 
states. 

Fall  Semester  opens  September  1  5,  1 925. 

For  catalog  or  information,  write 

W.  H.  S.  WHITE,  A.  B.,  A.  M., 
President 
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Lei ter 
Brothers 

The  Best  for 
Women's  Wear 

The  best  place  to  buy  that  new 
Coat,  Dress,  Hat,  Furs  or  the 
hundred-and-one  other  things 
dear  to  the  heart  of  woman-kind 
in  the  way  of  apparel.  Bring  us 
your  dress  problems. 

HAGERSTOWN, 

CHAMBERSBURG, 

HARRISBURG 


Mail  us  your  deposits  if  it 
is  inconvenient  for  you  to 
come  in  person. 

4%    ON  SAVINGS 
THE 

BANK  OF  MARTINSBURG 

MARTINSBURG,  W.  VA. 

— a  strong  bank. 

— a  progressive  bank. 

— a  friendly  bank. 

"The  bank  with  the  chime  clock" 


CRANDALL'S  THEATRES 

MARTINSBURG,  W.  VA. 

APOLLO 

AND 

STRAND 

R.  W.  ETRIS,  Manager 
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H.  C.  MALONE 

SANITARY  PLUMBING 

STEAM,  HOT  WATER  AND  VAPOR  HEATING 
ELECTRIC  WATER  SYSTEMS,  POWER  PUMPS 

PHONE  20-F  SHEPHERDSTOWN,  W.  VA. 


Jefferson  County  Telephone  Company 

LOCAL  AND  LONG  DISTANCE  CALLS 
Main  Office — Charles  Town,  W.  Va. 

Exchanges  at — Charles  Town,  W.  Va.  Shepherdstown,  W.  Va. 

Harper's  Ferry,  W.  Va. 
H.  C.  GETZENDANNER,  General  Manager 


COMBINED  GARAGES 

National   Highway  &  Shepherdstown 

C.  D.  CARTER  &  A.  G.  RICE 
Proprietors 

All  Models  of  Fords  on  Hand 
At  All  Times 


'k'           Algebra  Teacher  (trying  to  illustrate  the  fact  that  two  unlike  ! 

i     signs  can  not  be  added) — "Tf  you  add  two  slice))  and  three  cows,  what  I 

j     would  your  answer  be?"  j 

|           Pupil — "Five  sheep-cows."  ) 

•           Instructor  (to  M.  U.  T.) — "What  is  your  opinion  of  co-education ?"  j 

j           M.  U.  T.  (impressively) — "Well  personally  I  do  not  approve  of  I 

j     il  ;  but  the  author  of  our  text  seems  to  think  that  white  and  colored  j 

j     children  should  be  educated  together."'  j 

I            Teacher — "Your  answer  is  as  clear  as  mud."  ! 

(           Gannong — "Well  that  covers  the  ground  doesn't  it?"  j 

£  .  ■  4 
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A.  E.  BOSWELL 

—  Dealer  in  — 
FANCY  GROCERIES  &  PROVISIONS 
Notions  &  Queensware,  Etc. 

SHEPHERDSTOWN,  W.  VA. 


SHEPHERDSTOWN 
REGISTER 

"BEST  PAPER  IN  JEFFERSON 
COUNTY,  W.  VA." 

H.  L.  SNYDER,  Publisher 

SATISFACTORY 
COMMERCIAL  PRINTING 


GEO.  M.  BELTZHOOVER 

Shepherdstown,  W.  Va. 

GEO.  M.  BELTZHOOVER,  Jr. 

Charles  Town,  W.  Va. 

ATTORNEYS  AND 
COUNSELLORS 

General  Law  Practice 
and  Collections 


GET  ALL  THE  NEWS  EVERY  DAY  IN  THE 

MARTINSBURG  JOURNAL 

EASTERN  WEST  VIRGINIA'S  ONLY  DAILY  NEWSPAPER 

Eastern  Panhandle  News  by  Special  Correspondents 
in  every  town  in  this  section 

Full  Leased  Wire  International  News  Service 

Market  Reports  Woman's  Page  Sports  Page  Farm  Articles 

State  and  National  News  by  Staff  Correspondents  in 
Washington  and  Charleston 

Strong  Editorial  Page 

Mutt  and  Jeff  Cross  Word  Puzzle  Bringing  Up  Father 

The  Gumps  Indoor  Sports 

Eddie  and  His  Friends  School  Days 

$2.75 — 6  Months  $5.00 — Year 
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Mrs.  Cavalier — "Did  you  take  a  shower?" 

New  Student  (nervously) — "No,  is  there  one  missing?" 

Mike  (passing-  his  plate) — "Just  another  mouthful  of  potatoes, 
please". 

Van  Meter — "Martha,  till  Mike's  plate,  please". 

Smith  took  Miss  Warner  to  the  city.  As  they  were  walking  down 
the  street,  he  spied  an  electric  theatre  sign,  which  read,  "The  Woman 
Pays". 

When  they  arrived  in  front  of  the  theater  Smith  said:  "Well- 
dear,  we'll  go  in  here". 

He — "Would  you  scream  if  I  kissed  you,  little  girl?" 
She — "Little  girls  should  he  seen  and  not  heard." 

Nick — "I  draw  a  picture  in  ten  minutes  and  think  nothing  of  it." 
Henderson  — "Probably  everyone  else  thinks  the  same." 

"I  knew  there  was  a  catch  in  it  somewhere",  squealed  the  mouse 
as  he  walked  into  the  trap. 

Any  man  will  admit  that  when  he  held  hands  with  his  sweet- 
heart those  were  the  palmy  days. 


Jefferson  Security 

Bank 

Shepherdstown,  W.  Va. 

C.  N.  BYRON 

C.  J.  MILLER,  President 

S.  J.  HODGES,  Vice-President 

7  he  Winchester  and  Keen 

HARRISON    SCHLEY,  Cashier 

Kutter  Line 

C.  F.  LYNE,  Asst.  Cashier 

Established  1869 

HA RDW  ARE 

Capital  Stock  $30,000 
Surplus  $45,000 

Interest  Paid  on  Time  Deposits 

Safety  Deposit!  Boxes  for  Rent 

Everything    in  Hardware 

SANITARY   PLUMBING  AND 
REPAIRING  A  SPECIALTY 

Modern  Appointments 

Discounts  Daily 
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P.  O.  DUNAWAY  | 

CHARLES  TOWN,  W.  VA.  j 

Furniture,  Floor  Coverings,  Round  Oak  Ranges,  Hoosier  t 

Kitchen  Cabinets,  Red  Star 

Oil  Ranges,  Simmons  Bed  j 

Springs  and  Mattresses,  or  anything  for  the  home.  * 

TERMS— CASH,  CREDIT  OR  MAIL  ORDER  J 

Phone 

178-F  j 

RIDDLEBERGER'S  j 

ST.  GEORGE  BUILDING 

CHARLES  TOWN,  W.  VA.  j 

Ladies'  Read y -to -W ear  j 

"HUMMING  BIRD"  HOSIERY 

J.  C.  C.  CORSETS  j 

MILLINERY  ! 

QUEEN  QUALITY  SHOES 

BUTTERICK  PATTERNS  " 

GENERAL  MERCHANDISE  j 

WILLIAM  BESTER  j 

S.  J.  HODGES 

FLORIST  \ 

General 

205-209  S.  Potomac  St.  1 

Merchandise 

Hagerstown,  Md.  j 

FINE  SHOES  AND  STAPLE 

CHOICE  CUT  FLOWERS  FOR  ALL  \ 

DRY  GOODS 

OCCASIONS.    ALL  VARIETIES 

OF  PLANTS  j 

SHEI'HERDSTOWN,  W.  VA. 

Phone  C.  &  P.  19  | 
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S.  L.  COOLEY 

Dealer  in 
FANCY  GROCERIES 
Provisions,  Stationery  and 

School  Supplies 
Cigars  and  Tobacco,  Etc. 

Shepherdsiown,  W.  Va. 
Phone  60-1' 


COMPLIMENTS  OF 

Shepherdstown 
Light  and  Water 
Company 


JUST  BEN'S 

CLOTHES  SHOP 

135  NORTH  QUEEN  ST.  MARTINSBURG,  W.  VA. 


"Success  is  reached,  not  through  chasing 
rainbows,  but  in  careful  management  and 
regular  systematic  saving." 

We  Pay  FOUR  PER  CENT  on  TIME  DEPOSITS 
and  SAVINGS 

The  Citizens  National  Bank 

MARTINSBURG,  W.  VA. 


„_,.— > — —  
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Stories  and  Verse  of  West  Virginia 

PRICE  $1.90 

West  Virginia  Verse  of  To-Day 

PRICK  $1.00 

Two  West  Virginia  Books  for  West  Virginians  that  Tell  Who's  Who  in 
West  Virginia  Literature.    Order  from  the 
SHEPHERD  COLLEGE  BOOK  STORK 

SnEPHEltDSTOWN.  W.  V.\. 


A  SMILE  FOLLOWS  EVERY 
SPOONFUL" 


 _  ^ 
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HM.I  RSTOWN  MD 


€j[  We  make  a  specialty  of  printing  College  and  School 
Catalogues  and  Annuals,  operating  a  Complete  Print- 
ing and  Binding  Service,  all  under  one  roof. 

€ff  With  Linotype  and  Monotype  Machine  composi- 
tion, automatic  presses,  and  skilled  workmen,  we  are 
able  to  operate  with  maximum  efficiency,  and  produce 
work  that  is  right. 

€f[  We  printed  and  bound  the  1925  Cohongoroota.  Write 
us  before  placing  your  next  order.  Your  inquiry  will 
have  our  best  attention  and  service. 


Hagerstown  Bookbinding  &  Printing  Co. 

PRINTERS  AND  BINDERS 
HAGERSTOWN  Telephone  2000  MARYLAND 
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